David Lindsay 
1876-1945 


English novelist. 


Lindsay 1s considered an important influence on the develop- 
ment of modern fantastic literature. In his fiction, Lindsay 
introduced complex theories of spiritual evolution and explored 
the possibility and nature of a higher reality. Critics find that 
this emphasis on philosophical and moral themes distinguishes 
Lindsay’s work from that of most previous authors in the fan- 
tasy genre and significantly influenced such later fantasists as 
C. S. Lewis and J.R.R. Tolkien. 


Born in a suburb of London, Lindsay was the third child of 
Alexander Lindsay, a Scot, and Bessy Bellamy, an English- 
woman. Shortly after Lindsay’s birth, his father abandoned the 
family, which was subsequently taken in by a widowed aunt. 
In his youth, Lindsay received a strict Calvinist religious ed- 
ucation, which he rejected in adulthood when he began to study 
various forms of mysticism and metaphysical thought. Most 
critics note the profound effects of these two fields of study 
on Lindsay’s fiction, specifically in his combination of Puritan 
moral values with esoteric mystical theories. Lindsay excelled 
in mathematics and composition, the two subjects upon which 
his diversified professional life would be based. He was a quiet, 
imaginative child, who avoided vigorous play and the company 
of others. This tendency toward reclusiveness and discomfort 
with social interaction grew more pronounced as he reached 
adulthood. Because of financial difficulties, Lindsay was un- 
able to complete his formal education past grammar school, 
and at age sixteen he was apprenticed to a London insurance 
brokerage. Although Lindsay was successful in this career, he 
longed to devote himself to literature and metaphysics, and in 
his spare time he read deeply in the German philosophers he 
idolized, particularly Arthur Schopenhauer and Friedrich 
Nietzsche. 


After serving in the British Army during World War I, Lindsay 
began his writing career in 1919 at age forty-three, three years 
after his marriage to Jacqueline Silver, a young woman he had 
met at a literary club in London. There is some difference in 
opinion as to the quality of Lindsay’s marriage and its effect 
on his writing. Bernard Sellin states that Jacqueline’s ‘‘youth, 
her enthusiasm and her unbounded faith made a writer out of 
a man who had been suffering from a psychological blockage,’ 
and that although she was later disillusioned when success 
eluded Lindsay, she was supportive and faithful in her belief 
in his wnting career. But in the judgment of Colin Wilson, 
Jacqueline Lindsay ‘‘felt that she had made a mistake in en- 
couraging [her husband] to give up his business career for the 
heartbreaking profession of literature,’’ and that their marriage 
steadily deteriorated, which contributed to Lindsay’s with- 
drawal and depression. Because a number of critics have com- 
mented on the ambivalence toward women and marriage in 
Lindsay’s novels, discussion of Lindsay’s marriage 1s signif- 
icant. In most of Lindsay’s work, earthly marriages and ro- 
mantic unions are unsatisfactory, with his characters finding 
harmonious partnerships only in the sublime realm to which 
all Lindsay’s heroes and heroines aspire. From 1919 to 1926 
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Lindsay wrote and published four novels. The first of these, 
originally entitled Nightspore in Tormance, was written in eleven 
months and found a publisher immediately upon completion, 
although Lindsay was requested to cut 15,000 words from the 
manuscript and change the title. The novel, published in 1920 
as A Voyage to Arcturus, received marginal critical approval 
but commercially was a complete failure. Yet, compared to 
the commercial and critical failure of the novels that followed, 
Arcturus was Lindsay’s most successful work. 


After he had completed his second novel, The Haunted Woman, 
in 1922, Lindsay immediately began to write Sphinx and si- 
multaneously worked on his most uncharacteristic novel, The 
Adventures of Monsieur de Mailly, a historical romance. Sphinx 
was published in 1923, but Mailly, also completed that year, 
was rejected for publication until 1926, after it had undergone 
extensive revision. The failure of these novels to produce a 
sufficient income depleted Lindsay’s savings and forced him 
to sell his large house in Cornwall. In 1929, Lindsay moved 
his family to a modest dwelling in the Sussex village of Ferring, 
a remote location that perfectly suited Lindsay’s reclusive tem- 
perament. However, Jacqueline Lindsay desired more social 
contact than did her husband, and in 1938 she persuaded him 
to buy a boarding house near Brighton, a popular seaside resort. 
Although Lindsay was concerned about his privacy, the move 
promised additional income and an opportunity to be near E. H. 
Visiak, one of Lindsay’s few literary friends. Visiak also wrote 
fantastic fiction and later authored one of the first in-depth 
studies of Lindsay's work. During his years at Brighton, Lind- 
say continued to write. The last of his books to be published 
in his lifetime was Devil’s Tor, a sprawling, problematic novel 
which he wrote in the late twenties and published in 1932. 
Lindsay completed The Violet Apple and worked on The Witch 
unti} 1939, when he abandoned his efforts on the lengthy, 
frustrating manuscript. By this time Lindsay’s neglect of his 
health had left him severely anemic. His fundamental distrust 
of the medical profession prevented him from seeking attention 
for a seriously abscessed tooth, which caused gangrene and a 
fatal hemorrhage. His last two novels, The Violet Apple and 
The Witch, were published for the first time in 1976, thirty- 
one years after his death. 


Lindsay's first novel, A Voyage to Arcturus, 1s undoubtedly 
his best-known and most important. In Arcturus, Lindsay pre- 
sented the themes and philosophic vision upon which the rest 
of his novels are based, utilizing such devices of fantastic 
fiction as space travel, which prompted C. S. Lewis to remark 
that Lindsay was the first writer to show him ‘‘what other 
planets in fiction are really good for; for spiritual adventures. ”’ 
Spiritual adventure 1s the primary motivation for the characters 
in Arcturus and the novels that follow it. Arcturus stands as 
an indictment of the false values of modern society and the 
longing for spiritual transcendence. In this sense, Lindsay’s 
work has much in common with the Scottish fantasy writer 
George MacDonald, whose writings had considerable influence 
on Lindsay. Generally, however, Lindsay's fiction was much 
more affected by the philosophical thought of Schopenhauer 
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and Nietzsche. From Schopenhauer, Lindsay acquired the con- 
cepts of the Will as essence of power and of the sublime, which 
Lindsay, unlike Schopenhauer, perceived as a real condition. 
Lindsay considered the sublime a state of heightened spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual awareness that could be attained by 
individuals who possessed extraordinary character and forti- 
tude. In Arcturus, and in the rest of his novels, Lindsay sends his 
protagonist in quest of the sublime. The emphasis in Arcturus, 
however, is not on the attainment of the sublime, but on the 
various physical and moral dimensions the hero discovers 
during his quest. These physical and moral realms radically 
contradict each other, signifying the illusory and relative nature 
of reality. Nietzsche’s influence can be found in the didactic tone 
and in the nihilistic attitude that Lindsay displays toward 
mundane reality throughout Arcturus. It is this fiercely judg- 
mental idealism and tortured desire to believe in a transcendent 
reality that would give meaning to life that Lindsay’s defenders 
claim infuses his wnting with genius. 


In the novels which followed Arcturus, Lindsay attempted a 
more detailed exposition of the sublime. Such books as The 
Haunted Woman, Sphinx, and The Violet Apple, show men 
and women living conventional, shallow lives in the mundane 
world and their subsequent transcendence into the world of 
higher reality. Although after Arcturus Lindsay never again 
used the device of space travel as a means to propel characters 
on their spiritual quest, he utilized other devices, such as secret 
chambers, towers, and dream machines, to allow the tran- 
scendence to take place. In the sublime realm, the characters 
acquire perfect knowledge and an awareness that is unattainable 
in the material world. Here Lindsay’s characters frequently 
find absolute affinity with their true mates, always people with 
whom they are not paired in the tainted, confused material 
world. An additional factor marking the attainment of the sub- 
lime is the loss of individuality, which in the sublime reality 
iS a trite non-truth. Individuality is shed by redemptive pain, 
self-sacrifice, and, ultimately, death of the earthly self. To 
cling to pleasure and life indicates attachment to the physical 
world, and such attachment prohibits admission into the sub- 
lime. The characters in Lindsay’s novels who attain the sublime 
are those who hurl themselves toward destruction for the sake 
of loved ones or a higher ideal. In this way, Lindsay’s phi- 
losophy blends fundamental Puritan belief in self-denial and 
the Christian virtue of martyrdom with his adaptation of Ger- 
man mysticism. 


Critical appraisal of Lindsay’s work varies widely. Most ob- 
jections are aimed at his prose style, which has been consis- 
tently termed amateurish. Some critics believe that Lindsay 
embarked on a literary career too late in life to develop a 
comfortable relationship with writing. The major critical con- 
troversy regarding Lindsay's prose is whether it is simply awk- 
ward because of his lack of skill as a novelist or if its stilted, 
odd quality is an aspect of his intention to mirror other-world- 
liness. Although Lindsay’s staunch defenders acknowledge some 
problems with his prose style and narrative structure, they 
generally minimize the severity of these flaws and praise the 
overall quality of thought demonstrated in his novels. Of A 
Voyage to Arcturus Harold Bloom said, ‘‘Nothing else in En- 
glish since Blake and Shelley, that I know of, has found its 
way back so surely to that early romance world where gods 
and men meet and struggle as equals or near-equals.’’ Lindsay 
has never been a widely read fantasy writer, but his work has 
gained a cult status and its contribution to the genre is regarded 
as undeniably significant. 
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PRINCIPAL WORKS 


1920 
1922 


A Voyage to Arcturus (novel) 
The Haunted Woman (novel) 
Sphinx (novel) 1923 


The Adventures of Monsieur de Mailly (novel) 1926; also 
published as A Blade for Sale, 1927 

Devil’s Tor (novel) 1932 

*The Violet Apple and The Witch (novels) 1976 


*The Violet Apple was written in 1934 and The Witch was unfinished 
at the time of the author’s death. 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT (essay date 1920) 


[The following excerpt ts taken from a disapproving review of A 
Voyage to Arcturus. | 


However much one may resent such a book as ‘‘A Voyage to 
Arcturus,’’ one must pay tribute to the cleverness which en- 
ables Mr. David Lindsay to capture the elusive quality of the 
worst kind of nightmare. He does not content himself with 
giving us a vivid description of life as it conceivably might be 
on another planet; we are transported to remote regions of space 
in order that the riddle of human existence may be studied in 
true perspective; and the solution thence afforded is very much 
what one might expect a temporarily unbalanced mind to arrive 
at if an anaesthetic were potent for just one critical instant 
longer—which, mercifully, it never is. Mr. Lindsay’s imagi- 
nation 1s prolific rather than powerful, and he has not controlled 
it towards any coherent result. For instance, the hero of the 
adventure, Maskull, encounters on his journey in Arcturus a 
number of entities—human, superhuman, and diabolic—whose 
relation to him and to each other never becomes clear; nor can 
we find any connecting link between the startling and often 
gruesome episodes which mark his progress. There may be an 
intention of allegory in what appears to be simply the not of 
morbid fancy; but we doubt whether many readers will be 
inclined to pursue the possible hidden meaning over a quagmire 
and through a noisome fog. For the book is, at any rate, con- 
sistent in respect of its uniform unwholesomeness; the keynote 
being struck in the opening chapter, which recalls Baudelaire, 
or Poe in his most grisly vein. It is, no doubt, a legitimate aim 
of the writer of fiction to make the flesh creep; scarcely, we 
think, to make the gorge rise. 


A review of ‘‘A Voyage to Arcturus,’’ in The Times 
Literary Supplement, No. 976, September 30, 1920, 
p. 637. 


C.S. LEWIS (essay date 1940) 


[Lewts is considered one of the foremost Christian and mythopoetc 
authors of the twentieth century. Indebted principally to George 
MacDonald, G. K. Chesterton, Charles Williams, and the writers 
of ancient Norse myths, he is regarded as a formidable logician 
and Christian polemicist, a perceptive literary critic, and—most 
highly—as a writer of fantasy literature. Lewis also held instruc- 
toral posts at Oxford and Cambridge, where he was an acknowl- 
edged authority on medieval and Renaissance literature. A tra- 
ditionalist in his approach to life and art, he opposed the modern 
movement in literary criticism toward biographical and psycho- 
logical interpretation. In place of this, Lewis practiced and pro- 
pounded a theory of criticism that stressed the importance of the 
author’ s intent, rather than the reader’ s presuppositions and prej- 
udices. In the following excerpt, composed in 1940 and published 
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in 1947 in Essays Presented to Charles Williams, Lewis comments 
on the necessity of suspense and impending danger in successful 
adventure stories. He cites A Voyage to Arcturus as being an 
outstanding example of how an author effectively draws readers 
into an improbable narrative by promising unpredictable and 
dangerous situations for the protagonist. | 


| have sometimes wondered whether ... ‘excitement’ may not 
be an element actually hostile to the deeper imagination. In 
inferior romances, such as the American magazines of ‘sci- 
entifiction’ supply, we often come across a really suggestive 
idea. But the author has no expedient for keeping the story on 
the move except that of putting his hero into violent danger. 
In the hurry and scurry of his escapes the poetry of the basic 
idea is lost. In a much milder degree I think this has happened 
to Wells himself in the War of the Worlds. What really matters 
in this story is the idea of being attacked by something utterly 
‘outside’. As in Piers Plowman destruction has come upon us 
‘from the planets’. If the Martian invaders are merely danger- 
ous—if we once become mainly concerned with the fact that 
they can kill us—why, then, a burglar or a bacillus can do as 
much. (p. 10) 


It is here that Homer shows his supreme excellence. The land- 
ing on Circe’s island, the sight of the smoke going up from 
amidst those unexplored woods, the god meeting us (‘the mes- 
senger, the slayer of Argus’)}—what an anticlimax if all these 
had been the prelude only to some ordinary risk of life and 
limb! But the peril that lurks here, the silent, painless, endur- 
able change into brutality, is worthy of the setting. Mr de la 
Mare too has surmounted the difficulty. The threat launched 
in the opening paragraph of his best stories is seldom fulfilled 
in any identifiable event: still less is it dissipated. Our fears 
are never, in one sense, realtsed: yet we lay down the story 
feeling that they, and far more, were justified. But perhaps the 
most remarkable achievement in this kind is that of Mr David 
Lindsay's Voyage to Arcturus. The experienced reader, noting 
the threats and promises of the opening chapter, even while 
he gratefully enjoys them, feels sure that they cannot be carried 
out. He reflects that in stories of this kind the first chapter is 
nearly always the best and reconciles himself to disappoint- 
ment; Tormance, when we reach it, he forbodes, will be less 
interesting than Tormance seen from the Earth. But never will 
he have been more mistaken. Unaided by any special skill or 
even any sound taste in language, the author leads us up a stair 
of unpredictables. In each chapter we think we have found his 
final position; each time we are utterly mistaken. He builds 
whole worlds of imagery and passion, any one of which would 
have served another writer for a whole book, only to pull each 
of them to pieces and pour scom on it. The physical dangers, 
which are plentiful, here count for nothing: it is we ourselves 
and the author who walk through a world of spiritual dangers 
which makes them seem trivial. There is no recipe for writing 
of this kind. But part of the secret is that the author (like Kafka) 
is recording a lived dialectic. His Tormance is a region of the 
spirit. He is the first writer to discover what ‘other planets’ 
are really good for in fiction. No merely physical strangeness 
or merely spatial distance will realise that idea of otherness 
which is what we are always trying to grasp in a story about 
voyaging through space: you must go into another dimension. 
To construct plausible and moving ‘other worlds’ you must 
draw on the only real ‘other world’ we know, that of the spirit. 
(pp. 11-12) 


C. §. Lewis, ‘‘On Stories,’’ in his On Stories and 
Other Essays on Literature, edited by Walter Hooper, 
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Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers, 1982, 


pp. 3-20.* 


C.S. LEWIS (essay date 1947) 


[fn the following excerpt, from a 1947 letter to poet Ruth Ritter, 
Lewis expresses his indebtedness to Lindsay's A Voyage to Arc- 
turus, calling it the ‘‘father’’ of his science-fantasy Perelanda, 
the second volume of the Ransom trilogy. Lewis also credits Lind- 
say with showing him that interplanetary travel can be used to 
demonstrate spiritual adventures. | 


Can you bear the truth—Voyage to Arcturus is not the parody 
of Perelandra but its father. It was published, a dead failure, 
about 25 years ago. Now that the author is dead it is suddenly 
leaping into fame; but I’m one of the old guard who had a 
treasured second hand copy before anyone had heard of tt. 
From Lyndsay [sic] I first learned what other planets in fiction 
are really good for; for spiritual adventures. Only they can 
satisfy the craving which sends our tmagination off the earth 
or hurtling it another way. In him I first saw the terrific results 
produced by the union of two kinds of fiction hitherto kept 
apart: the Novahs, G. Macdonald, James Stephens sort and 
the H. G. Wells, Jules Verne sort. My debt to him is very 
great: tho’ I’m a little alarmed to find it so obvious that the 
affinity came through to you even from a talk about Lyndsay 
[sic]. For the rest, Voyage to A 1s on the borderline of the 
diabolical: i.e. the philosophy expressed is so Manichaean as 
to be almost Satanic. Secondly, the style is often laughably 
crude. Thirdly, the proper names (Polecrab, Blodsombre, 
Wombflash, Tydomin, Sullenbode) are superb and perhaps 
Screwtape owes something to them. Fourthly, you must read 
it. You will have a disquieting but not-to-be-missed experience. 


C. S. Lewis, tn a letter to Ruth Pitter in 1947, in C. 
S. Lewis: The Art of Enchantment by Donald E. 
Glover, Ohio University Press, 1981, p. 33. 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN (essay date 1958) 


[In the following excerpt, Green comments on the dreamlike qual- 
ity of A Voyage to Arcturus. According to Green, Arcturus is 
unlike traditional allegories, because clues to its meaning lie 
‘“somewhere in the subconscious mind.’”} 


To read A Voyage to Arcturus is indeed to enter a bewildering 
dreamland, almost a land of nightmare, but, as in Tormance, 
there is an intensity of light which makes everything vividly 
real. It is not possible, or desirable, to give a précis of this 
astonishing book ... for Tormance is a world of the spirit, 
rather than a planet like any other before or since. Nor is it an 
allegory in the sense that Pilgrim’ s Progress is, for its haunting, 
terrifying quality lies in the fact that the meaning seems clear 
somewhere tn the subconscious mind, but eludes the conscious 
with the numbing horror which we sometimes experience in 
seeking to recapture a dream which lingers somewhere in our 
being—vividly real but frighteningly incomprehensible. 
(pp. 180-81) 


Roger Lancelyn Green, ‘‘Tormance and Matacan- 
dra,’ in his Into Other Worlds: Space-Flight tn Fic- 
tion, from Lucian to Lewis, Abelard-Schuman, 1958, 
pp. 177-84 .* 
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BRIGID BROPHY (essay date 1963) 

[Brophy is an Anglo-Irish novelist, dramatist, and critic. Influ- 
enced by Freud and Shaw, she creates witty social satires of 
middle-class morality and hypocrisy strongly marked by elements 
of farce and word-plav. As a literary critic, Brophy is known for 
her provocative and acerbic remarks, particularly the iconoclasm 
of Fifty Works of English and American Literature We Could Do 
Without (1967) in which she attacks such works as Hamlet, Wuth- 
ering Heights, and Moby Dick. In the following review of A 
Voyage to Arcturus, Brophy calls Lindsay ‘‘a master of bathetic 
ineptitudes.’ Brophy finds that Arcturus frustrates the reader 
because the structure and intent of the work ts inconsistent; as 
an example Brophy notes that sex is a primary concern of the 
novel, but that the topic is repressed in ‘‘a fluid of metaphysics.’ | 


|A Voyage to Arcturus is one of] the first fruits of a series called 
‘Rare Works of Imaginative Fiction’. ‘Rare,’ the publishers 
explain, implies out of print and unobtainable—which is fair 
enough; but ‘imaginative’ provokes an instant’s resentment. | 
should have thought it a case for Coleridge’s distinction. Fan- 
ciful, even fantastic, these are. But if you label such wizened 
and often sawdusty old gourds ‘imaginative fiction’, what have 
you left for Anna Karenina? (p. 904) 


The technique of A Voyage to Arcturus might have been rejected 
as too creaking by the Strand Magazine in the youth of Sherlock 
Holmes, but in fact the book dates from 1920. The blurb .. . 
admits ‘David Lindsay was by no means a great writer’. He 
proves a master of bathetic ineptitudes, with a grasp on this 
world so clumsy that it’s just as well when, after a prelude of 
minimal relevance, he gets his urrocket off to another. But 
even then he’s unhandy enough to introduce an inhabitant of 
the other world as ‘a woman who knows her way about the 
wotld’. The very title is inept, since the space voyage is not 
to Arcturus but to its satellite, Tormance, ‘the residential sub- 
urb of Arcturus’. (Can it be this, the only amusing line in a 
leaden book, which inspired Firbank to ‘Chedorlahomor. a 
faubourg of Sodom’ ?} 


Tormance, which is governed by two supernatural powers, 
casts the traveller into a perplexity of metaphysics. He is for- 
ever changing his mind about which is the good and which the 
bad power, or whether they are in fact identical. All he can 
actually do is explore the surrealist landscape, asking the names 
and properties of districts and their inhabitants—a form of story 
which, condemned to surprises instead of suspense, quickly 
uses up the reader’s attention. At the start, the main question 
is which inhabitants can grow what extra sense organs or even 
extra limbs for special embraces. But soon even this nastily 
plastic symbolism is more or less discarded and the inquiry 
settles down to which district is inhabited by men only, which 
by men-women, which by an all-female woman (who is, sig- 
nificantly, lethal to most men, and who possesses neither soul, 
personality nor even features until a man’s love gives them to 
her), which by a living statue of a youth with ‘the beauty of 
a girl’ and which by a third sex for which not only a new organ 
but a new pronoun and adjective (ae and aer) have to be 
invented. ‘It is your sex that interests me,’ says the traveller 
to an example of the last category. ‘How do you satisfy your 
desires?’ For answer the creature points to ‘the concealed organ 
on aer brow’. It’s pretty clear that it is sex which interests the 
author, too, and that the two ambiguous, interchangeable super- 
natural powers on the planet represent the author’s view of the 
sexes. But his interest is repressed under, though still visible 
in, a preserving fluid of metaphysics. A displeasing smell of 
repression, of morbid hygiene, pervades the book—which is 
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a genuine curio, but aesthetically of the same order as an 
embryo pickled in a bottle. (pp. 904-05) 


Brigid Brophy, in a review of ‘A Voyage to Arctu- 
rus,’’ in New Statesman, Vol. LXV, No. 1653, June 
14, 1963, pp. 904-05. 


KINGSLEY AMIS (essay date 1963) 


[A distinguished English novelist, poet, essavist, and editor, Amis 
was one of the Angry Young Men, a group of British writers of 
the 1950s whose writings expressed bitterness and disillusionment 
with society. Common to the work of the Angry Young Men ts an 
anti-hero who rebels against a corrupt social order in a quest for 
personal integrity. Amis’s first and most widely praised novel, 
Lucky Jim (1/954), ts characteristic of the school and demonstrates 
his skill as a satirist. Amis has since rejected categorization or 
alliance with any literary group and maintains that he is only 
interested in following his artistic instincts. Throughout his ca- 
reer, Amis has also sustained an interest in science fiction. He 
was coeditor of the Spectrum science fiction anthologies and was 
the author of one of the first major critical surveys of the genre 
in New Maps in Hell (1960). In the following excerpt, Amis 
reviews A Voyage to Arcturus and claims that it does not fall 
into the sctence fiction genre. He classifies the novel as being 
closer to religious allegory, but without a reliance on ‘‘some 
great public myth’’ which might have attracted a larger, more 
interested, readership.| 


[‘‘A Voyage to Arcturus’’| has probably always been more 
talked about than read, and its diffusion among general readers 
may prove the death-blow to its reputation. It is the kind of 
rambling fantasy, rich in ambiguous symbolism, which slightly 
repels the many who like novels to make solid sense, and 
violently attracts the few who enjoy dredging them for deep, 
dark, mysterious secrets about Life and the Universe. The 
secrets extractable from this book, as is usual in such cases, 
will be different for different readers and even, perhaps, for 
the same reader in different moods. .. . 


In very rough outline this is a science-fiction adventure. After 
an incredible (but otherwise unremarkable) incident at a spir- 
itualist séance in London, the hero, one Maskull, boards an 
outsize torpedo made of crystal and 1s conveyed to Tormance, 
described as the one inhabited planet of the star Arcturus. Here 
he spends a lot of time searching vaguely for a being (variously 
named Surtur, Faceny, Crystal-man and Shaping) who is per- 
haps possessed of divine attributes of one kind or another. At 
an early stage Surtur appears to Maskull in person and, after 
haranguing him about the stern, eternal rhythm of their envi- 
ronment, says he wants Maskull to serve him. Maskull agrees, 
but little more is heard of this project, and he ultimately dies 
on Tormance with his search not only unaccomplished but— 
for me at any rate—still undefined. 


In the meantime we have been treated to an abundance of 
cheapjack marvels. Non-human novelties include a camel-sized 
ten-legged flying reptile, self-generating plant-animals and an 
armor-plated horse-sized insect with jaws like scimitars. 


The story 1s scattered with allegorical-sounding proper names: 
Matterplay, Jotwind, Spadevil, Wombflash. And there is much 
metaphysical jargoning between Maskull and his various 
guides. ... But the most that emerges with any clarity is the 
necessity of duty and the danger of pleasure. We knew about 
that already. Some kinds of reader will be interested to detect 
a keen, though resolutely non-pornographic, interest in bisexu- 
ality and hermaphroditism. But the nature of Lindsay’s possible 
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psychological disturbances, like that of his spiritual ones, re- 
mains a matter for speculation at most. 


This is not science-fiction, which 1s a realistic genre. It 1s in 
intention, perhaps, a religious allegory, but, to be intelligible 
and satisfactory, such writing does well to rest upon some great 
public myth—in our literature, upon Christianity. Without such 
underpinning it will fall, as here, into whimsy, into mere dream. 
And other people’s dreams are not interesting. 


Kingsley Amis, ‘‘Adventures on a Distant Star,’’ in 
The New York Times Book Review, November 24, 
1963, p. 60. 


J.B. PICK (essay date 1964) 


[In the following excerpt, Pick discusses the salient themes and 
motifs of A Voyage to Arcturus. Pick attributes Lindsay’ s neglect 
by critics and the reading public to the fact that both were largely 
unable to recognize the visionary nature of his work.| 


Once a man has begun his book, if he has anything in him it 
will come out. If he hasn’t much in him, and realises it, he 
will strike an attitude to disguise the fact. The attitude may 
take the form of ‘‘stylistic originality’ or something of that 
sort, which the literati, who are easily deceived, may well 
admire. 


It is no wonder that David Lindsay was never found generally 
acceptable. He had actually seen something, and his master- 
piece A Voyage to Arcturus is a vivid account of the vision. 
We require from a witness not a display of educated sensibility 
but an account of what happened, and this is what David Lind- 
say gives us. The literati have often proved to prefer a display 
of educated sensibility. If nothing important has happened, to 
display educated sensibility is the only possible reason for only 
giving an account at all. 


David Lindsay’s tragedy—and his4iterary life was really that— 
is the tragedy of a man who has seen something, tells people 
and they don't listen or don’t understand what he is talking 
about. 


Lindsay had worked as a Lloyd’s underwriter for fifteen years 
before he wrote his first novel. During this time he had filled 
notebooks with observations, reflections, perceptions and 
aphorisms, which all slanted in one direction and culminated 
in the explosive vision which became A Voyage to Arcturus, 
as soon as he left his job and settled in Cornwall to write. The 
book sold only a few hundred copies and its reception is typified 
by areview in the Times Literary Supplement, dated September 
30th 1920 [see excerpt above]... . (p. 171) 


The book is nothing whatever like Baudelaire or Poe, in what- 
ever vein they may be writing, but the reviewer had several 
detective novels to deal with and no time for reflection. Are- 
turus was not reissued until 1945 and by that time David Lind- 
say was dead. 


Lindsay, a strong, reserved man of Scottish Calvinist back- 
ground, a solitary walker, a mountaineer, devoted to German 
metaphysics and to music, was not primarily an artist. He was 
concerned ruthlessly with his vision of truth, with his bitter 
and profound experience of spiritual reality. Panawe, the artist 
in A Voyage to Arcturus, says: ‘“‘Nothing comes of it [art] but 
vanity.’’ In his notebook Lindsay writes: **The first preliminary 
for all metaphysical thinking is to produce within oneself the 
sense of reality.’’ Lindsay had this sense; he did not need to 
‘“produce it within himself.’’ 
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If the reality behind his vision had been acknowledged on the 
appearance of Arcturus, perhaps his grip upon our human life 
here on earth would not have weakened so sadly in his later 
work. Arcturus proved too weird and strange both for critics 
and public. 


No wonder. Its keywords are “‘wildness’’ and ‘‘grandeur.’’ Its 
impact is powerful, its message at the same time tonic and 
terrible. The book is there, as a whole, violent and compelling. 
It is not anything so crude as an allegory, it is an imaginative 
fire in which years of thought are burned up. In Devil’s Tor 
the painter says: ““A symbol ts a mystic sign of the Creator. 
An allegory is a wall decoration with a label attached.’’ A 
Voyage to Arcturus is no wail decoration. 


Later books needed **composing’’ from scraps of discontinuous 
perception, from ideas and observations. None has the single- 
ness of Arcturus, none gives the same impression of over- 
whelming, unified power. The “‘story’’ is often forced, and 
has insufficient means of locomotion. Lindsay in some of the 
books seems like a lithe, muscular man in a very ill-fitting 
suit. The savagery has gone, the grandeur is more abstract and 
the “‘sublimity’’ seems more deliberately sought. 


In Arcturus the wildness is naked. Pleasure and pain are seen 
contemptuously as vulgar and trivial. (p. 172) 


The book begins as if Lindsay intends to set his story in the 
here and now. He introduces a set of characters who assemble 
for a seance. They are all fully described, as though they were 
the chief runners in a marathon. In fact they disappear like 
bubbles on a stream and never return after the first chapter. 
Two rough, wild strangers, Maskull ‘‘a kind of giant, but of 
broader and robuster physique than most giants,’’ and Nights- 
pore, ‘‘of middle height, but so tough looking that he appeared 
as if trained out of all human susceptibilities’’ enter the house 
just when the medium ts about to conduct a materialisation. 
The medium succeeds in producing a beautiful, supernatural 
youth. A thick, muscular, ugly, yellow-faced man with an 
expression of “‘sagacity, brutality and humour’’ bounds in and 
twists the youth's neck round. **A faint, unearthly shriek sounded, 
and the body fell in a heap on the floor ... The guests were 
unutterably shocked to observe that its expression had changed 
from a mysterious but fascinating smile to a vulgar, sordid, 
bestial grin.”’ So much for the wiles of Crystalman, the god 
of this world. 


From that moment everything is vision, and only occasionally 
does deliberate invention intrude. The story of Maskull’s pil- 
grimage pulses and flows. The savage latecomer, Krag, who 
is in fact an emissary of Muspel, the hidden eternal light, and 
who on earth takes on the aspect of redemptive Pain, draws 
Maskull and Nightspore aside and persuades them to accom- 
pany him on a voyage to Tormance, one of the planets of the 
star Arcturus. (p. 173) 


My guess is that the characters assembled for the seance were 
to have been the leading figures in a novel of the same oddly 
polite, disturbing kind as the later Sphinx and Violet Apple, but 
at the point of Krag’s entry, the vision exploded in a huge 
pattern of light, the novel disappeared, and an extravagant 
masterpiece took its place. From then on the tale drives forward 
with reckless directness. 


Despite the metaphysical intention, everything is concrete. We 
Start from fruits and colours, not from abstractions. The nature 
of a fruit unknown on earth ts “hard, persistent, melan- 
choly.’’... The imagery, often drawn from music, 1s burning 
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and impressive. The descriptions have tremendous imaginative 
force, and a vivid hallucinatory quality. Lindsay uses words 
violently, sometimes uncouthly, is occasionally ponderous, and 
cares nothing for grace. (pp. 173-74) 


Sometimes, when words have to be put into the mouths of the 
strange, living, symbolic figures, and the vision provides no 
words, he makes them up from what he knows—bald, direct 
and without the glow of vision. At other times their utterances 
have a gnomic, pithy conciseness and an aphoristic force which 
strike home to the heart... . 


The tale itself is the account of Maskull’s pilgrimage on Torm- 
ance, in search of Muspel, about which he knows nothing 
except that he seeks it. Maskull is a Prometheus figure who 
““came to steal Muspel-fire, to give a deeper life to men, never 
doubting if your soul could endure that burning.’’ Krag and 
Nightspore desert him. He goes through a series of remarkable, 
violent, terrifying adventures in a world of extraordinary real- 
ity, led onwards towards Muspel by mysterious drumbeats. 
These drumbeats are indications that the other world of Muspel 
in truth exists. (p. 174) 


Maskull’s nobility and daring make it possible for him to re- 
ceive intimations that beyond this world there is another, which 
alone is real. But Maskull is human, and can be led in many 
directions. Nightspore is Maskull’s “‘new man’’ who awakes 
only when Maskull, the everyday self, dies. The nature of the 
true god becomes revealed after terrible suffering, for the Devil 
is the God of this world and idealism, philosophy, pleasure, 
love are all the toys with which Crystalman deceives his vic- 
tums. Most forms of mysticism, too, seek union only with 
Crystalman (or Shaping) and never realise the existence of the 
hidden Muspel. (p. 175) 


Any description of the book must give an uncouth, bizarre 
impression, and this is not unjust. But what emerges after 
several readings is something quite other—a sense of the re- 
markable profundity and coherence of the vision and its mes- 
sage. The message is terrible in its uncompromising purity, 
and is more likely to repel casual readers than to attract. But 
the achievement of the book exactly balances the astonishing 
ambition of its intention. This, surely, is most exceptional. 
(p. 176) 


Everything that David Lindsay wrote is the work of a man who 
cannot help but see what others do not, the true nature of what 
he calls “‘the vast shadow-house of earth and sky.’’ To find 
an individual Scottish novel comparable with A Voyage to Arc- 
turus in force and strangeness—and it is in no way comparable 
in depth and scope—you would have to go back as far as The 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner. It is odd that the most ex- 
traordinary Scottish novelist of this century should have been 
so neglected. (p. 182) 


J.B. Pick, “‘The Work of David Lindsay,’’ in Studies 
in Scottish Literature, Vol. 7, No. 3, January, 1964, 
pp. 171-82. 


E. H. VISIAK = (essay date 1970) 


[An English writer of fiction and expert on mysticism, Visiak was 
a close personal friend of Lindsay and one of his first critics and 
biographers. In the following excerpt, he discusses Lindsay's use 
of Christian dogma in A Voyage to Arcturus.) 


Lindsay himself would have disliked, and probably rebutted, 
the assertion, but the significance of A Voyage to Arcturus, is 
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dogmatically Christian. Only the aspect is different. Muspel, 
the ‘sublime light’, is God; Crystalman, the loathsome incubus 
who intercepts and perverts the sublime rays as they enter the 
souls, is Satan; and Krag, who saves the souls from sinking 
into the abominable abyss, is the Redeemer. 


In the case of Crystalman and Krag, the joint presentation is 
inverted. Crystalman, in his incarnation in Tormance, is a 
charming personality, like a cultured English gentleman, who 
is also a poet (Lindsay was allergic to poetry); a vital, vitalising 
character. His voice is as lulling as sweet music; or it can be 
as a thrilling summons. This was excellently brought out on 
the radio in dramatising the work; Crystalman accosts Night- 
spore, the voyager to Arcturus; ‘Nightspore!’ It is as if he had 
cried, ‘Nightspore, wake up! Arise from the dead! 


He was a fake, the shadow of selfhood—itself a shadow. Be- 
hind his ingratiating amenity is the inane mime. In addressing 
Nightspore, he 1s mimicking the exalted words ‘I came that ye 
might have life, and that ye might have it more abundantly’; 
in modern terms, ‘I have come to electrify you!’ 


And Crystalman has all the various sorts and conditions of 
Arcturans in his net, whether they are idealists, intellectuals, 
hedonists, masochists, sadists, or good, kindly—even self- 
sacrificing-—souls. However hard and sincerely any of them 
strive after nghteousness, when they die, his vulgar rictus comes 
out in their faces in derision. All that Muspel—who ts “fighting 
for his life’-—can avail, apparently, is, with Krag’s help, to 
prevent by the ministry of pain, the perverted souls from sink- 
ing into abominable dissolution. Nightspore is given a dreadful 
glimpse of it. At the sight, he ts appalled, and he too becomes, 
like Krag, a Redeemer. 


Nor is this additional Redeemer un-Chnistian since Christ him- 
self, according to St. Paul, was the ‘forerunner of many breth- 
ren . 


But the chief and most debatable parallel between Lindsay's 
tour de force and dogmatic Christianity ts his ascription to 
Crystalman of beauty. Here indeed there is a scriptural differ- 
ence! Christ appreciated the ‘lilies of the field’; in Arcturus, 
even the ethereal hues of dawn belong to Crystalman. In regard 
to beauty in art, it is not so disparate; Christ apparently dis- 
couraged architectural enthusiasm. At any rate, he pointed out 
the transitory condition of the ‘great buildings’ his disciples 
admired: while in the Old Testament, we read ‘the hand of the 
Lord shall be upon all pleasant pictures’. In the main point, 
however, the fiction and religion are at one; sublimity is the 
ultimate. [t relates to the spirit; beauty relates only to the senses. 
If beauty obscures sublimity, it ts evil; the meretricious sub- 
stitute of the ‘second best’, as I have noted. 


Lindsay held that beauty and art—art as a means of beauty— 
were not only evil in this way; he saw them also as causes of 
perversion. They are the products of Crystalman. Here, there 
seems to be some sort of spiritual refraction, and we are in 
metaphysical profundities; for the mystery of Crystalman is 
the mystery of evil itself. He is an illusion, and the producer 
of illusions, as the Christian Devil is the ‘father of lies’, a lie 
himself, ‘who never was, and now its not’. 


It is an enigma analogous to that of materialistic phenomena; 
a paradox like that of the Neo-Platonic proposition of ‘Bound 
and the Infinite’. ‘Bound’ implies form; form involves physical 
space, matter, and restriction or limitation. Yet the Infinite 
cannot logically admit of spatial demarcations, any more than 
Eternity can admit of being measured off by time and motion 
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(perhaps time and motion are swallowed up in Ejinstein’s prin- 
ciple of Relativity—I am not, in Lindsayan language, to know). 
Nor are Infinitude and Eternity the ultimate concepts. They 
must presumably be twin-aspects, corresponding to “space- 
time’, uniting in a transcendental synthesis; the mystic sublime. 
But space and time are elemental, natural, and Lindsay virtually 
equates Crystalman with Nature, which Blake very accordantly 
asserts 1s evil—it and its energy. “All energy is evil’—which 
accords in one way with the Hindu mot, “Do nothing and 
everything is done’. Crystalman in his incarnation, as we have 
seen, is extremely energetic—‘full of vim’, in the hearty phrase. 


But here again we are perplexed; for how could Crystalman, 
shadow without substance, illusion, or the Devil, or Nature, 
be incarnated—embodied, that is to say, in a specific individ- 
ual? He may be regarded as an abstraction in the negative sense, 
as darkness 1s the negation of light, disease of health. But even 
Muspel, the “Divine Light’, could not be incarnated, or can- 
alised, in that way. Muspel could only be manifested, on the 
principle of the “One and the Many’, in facets and scintillations 
countless as the stars. 


There are no Churches in Tormance, no symbology or cere- 
monial—which seems a pity. Otherwise, it might have been 
shown how that kind of beauty, on Lindsay’s argument, ob- 
scures sublimity by sentimentalising it, as in pictures on sacred 
subjects even by the Great Masters. Again, there are no Saints. 
Even the most integral Arcturans, the most assiduous and well- 
intentioned, betray at death Crystalman’s vulgar grin. Only, 
Krag, the administrator of redemptive pain, and Maskull, the 
voyager to Arcturus, are bodhisattvas; they defer their own 
celestial felicity in order to save others. Maskull, or Night- 
spore, as he has then become, decides on following this course, 
after a glimpse of the abominable waste of putrefaction Crys- 
talman’s influence has caused, the horror of which is as that 
hinted in Poe’s story of the Inquisition, The Pit and the Pen- 
duium. (pp. 109-11) 


E. H. Visiak, ‘‘ ‘Arcturus’ and the Christian Dogma,’’ 
in The Strange Genius of David Lindsay: An Ap- 
preciation by J. B. Pick, Colin Wilson & E. H. Vi- 
siak, John Baker, 1970, pp. 109-11. 


J. DERRICK McCLURE (essay date 1974) 


[in the following excerpt, McClure discusses The Adventures of 
Monsieur de Mailly, a historical romance, which he believes has 
been unfairly ignored because it is so different in setting and 
structure from Lindsay's fantastic novels. McClure argues that 
Mailly’s differences are superficial and that Lindsay’s technique 
and philosophy, as demonstrated in this novel, are similar to 
those in his other works. | 


{David Lindsay’s Adventures of Monsieur de Mailly] is a vastly 
entertaining book: colourful in its setting, abounding in vividly 
portrayed characters, rapid and lively in its action, at times 
notously funny; and also providing, to an astonishing degree, 
the pleasure which arises from seeing a device of brilliant 
ingenuity which is at once totally unexpected and totally log- 
ical. It is certainly the most immediately likeable of all his 
works, and the one which might have been least expected to 
lapse into near oblivion. At a first reading, moreover, it seems 
as dissimilar to the unearthly fantasies of A Voyage to Arcturus 
as to the quieter probings of The Haunted Woman and Sphinx. 
Yet to dismiss it as a mere pot-boiler, and to suggest that it 
stands wholly apart from the rest of Lindsay’s work, are alike 
unperceptive. Though it contains virtually no supernatural ele- 
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ments ..., It deals no less than his other novels with the 
questions of illusion and reality: to what extent those can be 
distinguished, and whether an ultimate reality in fact exists. 
And here as elsewhere, Lindsay firmly asserts a positive answer 
to the latter question; but not before treating the reader to such 
a degree of inversion, reversal, turning inside out and general 
mangling of his assumptions that his whole concepts of truth 
and pretence are called in question. Mailly is a historical ro- 
mance to the same extent that Arcturus is a science-fiction 
novel and The Haunted Woman a ghost-story: it is a penetrating 
and disturbing philosophical speculation in the superficial dis- 
guise of a common literary genre; and | at least, on completing 
the book, felt scarcely less shaken, though much more pleas- 
antly, than after my first reading of Arcturus. (pp. 226-27) 


Mailly, in its chronological position in the sequence of Lind- 
say’s works, represents a natural stage in the development of 
his thought, or of his use of fiction to reveal his thought. In 
Arcturus, he systematically demolishes each of the possible 
attitudes which may be used as defences against reality, and 
finally presents a terrifying picture of the universe as it appears 
when all comforting delusions are gone. The protagonist wan- 
ders from one false position to another, adopting the attitudes 
of the characters he meets 1n each successive episode, only to 
find that altruism, egoism, moral dedication, domesticity, de- 
votion to art, religious fervour, and sexual infatuation are alike 
useless in the face of the real world. .. . The Haunted Woman 
(which is certainly no more like Arcturus than Mailly is like 
either) 1s much less far-reaching; but conveys with no less 
success, through the medium not of an episodic fantasy but of 
a low-toned novel constructed with classical regularity, the 
notion of another world—beautiful, enticing, dangerous, but 
‘‘real’’—-behind the conventional masks which constitute life 
for most people: the author repeats in a much less spectacular 
form part of the previous book’s message, as if to emphasize 
its relevance to the lives of his readers. Sphinx at first sight 
seems to be merely a more elaborate and cumbrous treatment 
of the same theme; and certainly the supernatural element is 
used for virtually the same purpose as in The Haunted Woman, 
namely to provide glimpses of the reality behind formal social 
patterns. It differs noticeably from its predecessor, however, 
in placing much greater emphasis on the delusions which exist 
within the natural world. By depicting a social milieu in which 
the guiding principle (at least for the females) seems to be that 
each person must maintain his-or-her own mask intact while 
trying his-or-her level best to penetrate behind that of every- 
body else—and in the full awareness that everybody else is 
acting with precisely the same purpose—Luindsay is able to 
suggest that not one but several layers of error may overlie the 
ultimate truth. ... As in Arcturus but without the machinery 
of fantasy, and certainly without the same attempt at differ- 
entiating and categorizing the various poses, Lindsay explores 
the complex fankles of error which must be passed through 
before reality is reached. . . . Mailly simply represents the next 
logical step: in this novel Lindsay focusses his whole attention 
on the misconceptions and misunderstandings that can occur 
in ordinary life, and the attempts of one man to discover reality, 
or create his own reality, in a world of posing and intrigue; 
and without invoking a supernatural world suggests that what- 
ever the ultimate truth may be, several co-existent realms of 
fraud remain steadily in front of it. (fs it an accident that the 
story is set in the Paris of Louis XIV, where social ceremonial 
was developed to a degree rarely surpassed? . . .). .. . AS much 
as in any of the earlier novels, the reader is left wondering, 
after several enforced reconsiderations of the evidence pre- 
sented to him, precisely what he has in fact seen and whether 
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he has interpreted it correctly. Undoubtedly the book is much 
more light hearted in tone than its predecessors (though it is 
typical of Lindsay’s refusal to conform to convention in lit- 
erature any more than he does in philosophy that an episode 
of stark and completely unexpected tragedy occurs in the mid- 
dle of the novel), and it is unusual too in that the protagonist 
is in complete control throughout the book of whatever situation 
presents itself to him; but these features are by no means suf- 
ficient to exclude the book from consideration in an assessment 
of Lindsay’s achievement. 


The second of the novel’s four virtually self-contained episodes 
provides a clear illustration of the author’s method: the surface 
effect of delightful comedy is obtained by the presentation of 
an intricate network of misconstructions arising from a casual 
joke, in which each of the participants has his own distinct 
interpretation of the real circumstances. (pp. 227-29) 


A superb comic story, but not only this. Every character has 
put his own interpretation on the facts, and the various inter- 
pretations are neither accurate nor mutually consistent. The 
final coup involves a guarantee that all the illusions will be 
superseded not by realization of the truth but by a new illu- 
sion. ... AS in Arcturus, Lindsay conducts his characters, and 
readers, through a maze of events in which fact and fiction are 
inextricably jumbled. And at the very end, a new aura of 
unreality 1s added to the whole affair by the revelation that it 
need never have happened... . (pp. 231-32) 


The last and most elaborate of the four ‘‘adventures,’’ which 
takes up more than half the book, is of a complexity which 
almost defies analysis. Against the deceptively reassuring back- 
ground of solidity and stability provided by the intense clarity. 
detail, and realism of Lindsay’s visual descriptions (a feature 
invariably present in his work, whether he is describing an 
unearthly dream world, a stately English manor-house, a pleas- 
ant path beside a river, or a domestic interior in Paris) and the 
meticulous precision with which he enumerates each gesture, 
and the exact moments of entrance and exit, of the various 
characters, a story is played out which involves a sequence of 
deceptions, cross-purposes, mistaken identities and misinter- 
preted motives so intricate that long before the end a reader is 
liable either to have fallen several steps behind or to have given 
up all attempt to do anything but enjoy the story as a simple 
thriller. Yet the plot is entirely self-consistent, and the logic 
of events flawless. Lindsay—almost unfairly—also reinforces 
the devastating effect of the story on the reader’s intellect by 
ensuring that the action is so rapid and exciting as to give him 
no time, or inclination, to pause and disentangle the growing 
complexities of the plot. What he achieves in Arcturus by his 
remarkable imagination he achieves here by his gift for sheer 
drama: the reader is swept along by the appeal of the book to 
one level of enjoyment so that the questions which it raises are 
pushed into the background of his mind, providing a disturbing 
undercurrent while he is in process of reading the novel and 
emerging, cumulatively reinforced, into full consciousness when 
he has completed it. The question in his mind while absorbed 
in the novel is: can Mailly’s audacity and wit carry him un- 
scathed through a very dangerous situation? It is not until he 
closes the book that a deeper question forces itself on his 
awareness: what precisely was the situation? (pp. 234-35) 


Lindsay’s concern, in this book no less than in his others, is 
with fact and fantasy; with the simultaneous existence of sev- 
eral worlds, or at least of several views of the world, each of 
which may be attractive or even unavoidable to the people who 
hold it but not all of which can be valid. He may, as in Arcturus, 
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examine each of them in turn, or, as in Sphinx and to a greater 
extent in Mailly, focus on their complex interaction; he may 
end by destroying all illusions or by stating the necessity of 
maintaining at least one . . . ; but his basic theme is the same. 
The ending of Mailly might be seen as a particularly grim 
example of a deception maintained: the hero has triumphed 
and confidently expects further successes; but this may be the 
eravest error of all, as few readers can be unaware that the 
imminent war referred to, in which he will be commanding a 
regiment, resulted in disastrous defeat for France. However, 
Mailly is unique among Lindsay’s protagonists in that, though 
the world in which he moves ts shifting and unstable, he himself 
is not affected. His adroitness, audacity, and self-possession 
remain absolutely consistent, and sufficient for the handling 
of any situation which presents itself (correctly or otherwise) 
to him. We need not doubt that he will cope equally well with 
anything that may arise in his subsequent career. 


Lindsay is not a writer whose works would appeal to all; this 
may be admitted at once. Yet the almost total neglect of such 
a remarkable and gifted novelist is astonishing; though less so, 
unhappily, in Scotland than 1t would be elsewhere. His con- 
nection with the Scottish literary tradition is at first sight ten- 
uous, certainly: he owes as little to tradition as any man could; 
but his interest in the supernatural is shared by, among others, 
Scott, Hogg and Stevenson: and, more importantly, his intense 
and persistent questioning of the nature of reality is of the same 
kind as that which gives rise to much that is characteristic in 
Scottish literature. The case for a revival of interest in his work 
has been cogently argued elsewhere, though of course the best 
case is contained in his novels themselves. Yet Adventures of 
Monsieur de Mailly has been virtually ignored even by those 
who have written with admiration and insight on his other 
books. Enough has been said here, [ hope, not only to call 
attention to the novel as a fascinating work in its own right, 
but to suggest that tt is much more characteristic of 1ts author 
than has been supposed. (pp. 235-36) 


J. Derrick McClure, ‘‘‘Purely As Entertainment’ ? 
‘Adventures of Monsieur de Mailly’ As a Represen- 
tative Work of David Lindsay,’’ in Studtes in Scottish 
Literature, Vol. XI, No. 4, April, 1974, pp. 226-36. 


J. D. McCLURE (essay date 1974) 


[In the following excerpt, McClure discusses the ambiguity of 
Lindsay’ s language and logic in A Voyage to Arcturus. He argues 
that Lindsay deliberately constructed the novel to thwart proba- 
bility, realism, and the reader’ s logical assumptions, thus creating 
a disorienting effect similar to that experienced by the main char- 
acter in his adventure on a planet where earthly physical laws 
are inoperable. | 


On the most obvious level, the profoundly disturbing effect of 
[A Voyage to Arcturus] results in part from the extraordinary 
fecundity of the author’s imagination. The abundance and va- 
riety of outlandish plants, animals, landscapes and weather 
conditions on the planet Tormance convey the impression of 
a world to which the laws of nature as known on Earth are 
simply irrelevant. Against this dauntingly alien background, 
the behaviour of the characters, who in most cases are logical 
extensions of recognisable human types, stand out with dis- 
cordant familiarity: yet even in this field, anomalies are visible. 
Oceaxe doubts whether the rugged, bearded hero of the book 
is sufficiently masculine to be her lover; yet her husband is the 
dainty, boyish Crimtyphon. Strong and masterful figures like 
Oceaxe and Spadevil seem to be at the mercy of such obviously 
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inferior creatures as Tydomin and Catice. .. . Lindsay is thus 
able to write a story in which nothing ts predictable, even on 
the grounds that the unexpected 1s what will probably happen: 
where normal standards are neither accepted nor defied but 
wholly abrogated, the concept of the unexpected has no mean- 


ing. 


Not only the scenes and events described in the book, but also 
the construction of the book itself, deviates strangely from 
orthodox standards. The first chapter naturally causes the reader 
to assume that the story will centre on some at least of the 
several vividly individualised characters who are immediately 
introduced; yet after the seance episode they are never heard 
of again. Despite the novel's title, the actual voyage is treated 
most perfunctorily, and in a way which, if this were science 
fiction, would surely have seemed unconvincing even in 1920: 
a torpedo pointed at the apparent position of Arcturus in the 
visible sky. After filling the story with cryptic clues to his final 
meaning, the author concludes with a passage in which it 1s 
stated with brutal directness—and shown to have been already 
suggested and apparently rejected half-way through the book. 
Lindsay is clearly determined that no assumptions or presup- 
positions whatever—not even ones which parts of the book 
lead a reader to form about other parts—shall survive a reading 
of this novel. 


Evidently, Lindsay does not merely create a new and strange 
world: he causes the reader to experience something like the 
destruction of the universe he knows, with the spiritual distress 
and fear which this entails. No amount of mere physical or 
behavioural oddity exhibited by the scenes and characters of 
the book, however, could have this effect; and the cause for 
the violent shock sustained by any reader of Arcturus must be 
sought at a deeper level. It can be found, I suggest, in Lindsay's 
use of language. For example, a striking feature of the novel 
is the proliferation of strange names: supernatural beings, peo- 
ple, places and inanimate objects are all identified by weird 
and memorable labels. Of these names, some refer with naive 
clarity to attributes of the entities which they denote (Hator, 
Faceny, Matterplay). Some are composed of one element of 
which the same is true and another of which it cannot be said 
(Joiwind, Broodviol, Alppain). Others, though bearing no lit- 
eral applicability to their referents, have some degree of met- 
aphorical or associative appropriateness, cither in whole (Mas- 
kull, Nightspore, Oceaxe) or in part (Dreamsinter, Gangne?). 
Others again are concocted from real words but seem to have 
no connection with the things which they name (Branchspell, 
Swaylone, Digrung). Finaily, some are entirely meaningless 
(Tydomin, Leehallfae). There are no grounds, that I can dis- 
cern, on which the choice of name-type on any given occasion 
could be predicted. A reader’s natural tendency to look for 
order and consistency is therefore a guarantee that he will be 
led astray: because most of the names look as if they should 
be meaningful, and some clearly are, the inclination is to look 
for meaning in them all, and to be puzzled and confused when 
meanings cannot always be found. Lindsay artfully encourages 
this tendency by giving an obviously appropriate name to Joi- 
wind, the first Tormantic character to appear, and making her 
say that names in her world ‘follow nature’. At times, too, he 
provides other false clues by seeming to select names in ac- 
cordance with principles which are applied on single occasions 
only. .. . The reader is thus led to use his powers of reasoning 
continuously to no purpose (and the greater his literary so- 
phistication the more deep-rooted will be his tendency to do 
this), with the result that the reading experience entails some- 
thing comparable on the intellectual plane to the pain which 
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‘act(s) as a lower sympathetic note to all (Maskull’s) other 
sensations’. (pp. 29-31) 


The same disconcerting mixture of sense and nonsense is con- 
spicuously present in the metaphysical conversations which 
Maskull holds with the people he meets. Corpang’s observa- 
tions on the primary colours ... provide one illustration of 
this. ‘Blue is existence. It is darkness seen through light; a 
contrasting of existence and nothingness’. The blue of the sky 
is the visible result of light diffraction, and beyond it is the 
darkness of space: this statement thus contains a hint of plain 
physical fact. “Red is feeling. When we see red we are thrown 
back on our personal feelings’. Red is, in Europe at least, 
associated by a long tradition with passion and excitement, and 
to that extent the statement bears some relation to reality: how- 
ever, it has surely not the same objective truth that is suggested 
by the description of blue. “Yellow is relation. In yellow light 
we see the relation of objects in the clearest way’. This looks 
like a statement referring solely to the sensually-perceived world; 
and as such, it is false, given any intelligible meaning of the 
words. That 1s, of the three comments, one has some measure 
of objective validity, another a hint of subjective validity, and 
the third no validity at all. Yet they are ail together in a single 
utterance, and no hint is given that they are regarded by either 
the speaker or the hearers as in any way different from each 
other. 


Corpang’s philosophical tenet that existence, relation and feel- 
ing, analogically comparable to length, breadth and depth, are 
three separate worlds each with its governing deity is expressed 
in language which again combines meaning and meaningless- 
ness (Ch. 17). ‘The first world 1s visible, tangible Nature. It 
was created by Faceny out of nothingness, and therefore we 
call it Existence’. If it is allowed that the word existence can 
be used to mean not the fact of existing but that which exists, 
so that the statement can be reworded as “The universe was 
created, therefore we say that it exists’, this utterance is seen 
to be in fact a tautology, as create means cause to exist. “The 
second world is Love’, and this world of “Love, or Relation’ 
is Shown to be contradictory to the first on the grounds that 
‘A natural man lives for himself; a lover lives for others’. This 
last statement is not the expression of a logical necessity or a 
physical law, but it is recognisable as an observation on an 
aspect of human behaviour which, though artificially polarised 
and simplified, 1s as far as it goes valid. Finally, ‘Just as depth 
is the line between object and subject, feeling is the line be- 
tween Thire and man’. This is a recognisable definition of 
depth only when the word 1s used in a specialised and restricted 
sense, namely the illusion of distance from foreground to back- 
ground in a picture: it does not relate to the normal usage of 
the word. And the comparison adds nothing to a reader’s un- 
derstanding of Corpang’s concept of feeling, which he has 
already defined as ‘the need of men to stretch out toward their 
creator’. The concept which is common to both sides of the 
analogy 1s that of a line: but as abstract a concept as this loses 
all touch with reality if 1¢ is not drawn from a physical referent, 
as it 1s not here. That is, the information content of the sentence 
is nil. Yet it looks like an analogy, and the inclination to assume 
that any analogy is reasonable and helpful 1s well entrenched 
in popular thought. The fact that the words depth and feeling 
regularly appear in collocation (‘depth of feeling’) gives the 
pseudo-analogy a further subtle air of being natural and proper, 
though of course this fact is completely irrelevant to Corpang’s 
argument. Here again, in other words, his three statements 
differ from each other in kind and in degree of validity and 
relevance. Lindsay 1s in fact writing, with great skill, mean- 
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ingless verbiage which touches on logic and physical reality 
frequently enough to give it the specious appearance of rea- 
soned argument based on factual observation. And when, a 
couple of pages later, Corpang states that ‘Thire cannot exist 
without Amfuse, and Amfuse cannot exist without Faceny’, 
and Maskull replies: ‘That must be so ... Without life there 
can be no love, and without love there can be no religious 
feeling’, the evident simplicity and truth (on a superficial level) 
of Maskull’s statement further encourages the delusion that 
Corpang’s, of which it is supposedly an interpretation, and by 
implication everything else that Corpang has said about the 
three deities and their worlds, is also simple and true. Other 
examples of this deliberate confusion of the reader abound in 
the book. Leehallfae’s explanation of Faceny’s nature is one: 
‘He taces Nothingness in ali directions ... He draws his in- 
spirations from it’. This statement is by any standards strange; 
but a natural first reaction would be to make the obvious conces- 
sion that some deviation from normal linguistic usage is per- 
missible, indeed unavoidable, in metaphysical statements. 
However, even metaphysical language may not include logical 
contradictions. This sample does. ‘Nothingness’ ts a term of 
which no positive can be predicated: to say that ‘nothingness’ 
has directions, or can be a source of inspiration, is logically 
meaningless. Leehallfae’s statement therefore has no contact 
with reality whatever. This does not mean that it cannot be 
responded to imaginatively, but it does mean that as language 
it has no content: it says nothing about anything. That it can 
be responded to imaginatively is a fact on which Lindsay relies: 
it stirs the imagination by its strangeness, and deludes the reader 
(if he is not on his guard) into thinking he has heard something 
very profound. ... When such tricks of false reasoning occur 
in the speech of the sensual and egocentric Oceaxe (‘Isn't the 
whole world the handiwork of innumerable pairs of lovers?’ 
“You think me wicked? ... Leave all other mad and wicked 
people as well. Then you'll find it easier to reform the rest’) 
or the cunning and vicious Tydomin (‘Perhaps it will ease your 
mind to carry it. There’s only one relief for remorse, and that’s 
voluntary pain’. ‘If you come to grief, your thoughts will hardly 
have corresponded with the real events of the world, which is 
what you boast about’), the reader is inclined to see them as 
revelations of character—which, of course, they are—and not 
to take them at their face value. Corpang, Leehallfae and Pan- 
awe, however, are characters of a higher type: intellectuals 
dedicated to things beyond themselves: and therefore the ten- 
dency is to take their statements as real information given by 
the author. Lindsay plays effectively on the common frailty of 
failing to consider what is said apart from the person who says 
it. By such devices, he achieves the same disturbing effect on 
the reader’s intellect as his remarkable descriptions of the ex- 
ternal world of Tormance have on his imagination. 


Another subtly disconcerting feature of the book is that the 
viewpoint from which the events are narrated is at times varying 
and ambiguous. As a general rule, the story is told by an 
omniscient narrator and the focus is on Maskull: what is related 
is Maskull’s sense-data and his reactions to them. This view- 
point 1s maintained consistently enough for such departures 
from it as *. . . it grew intensely cold. None noticed it’. (where 
‘none’ includes Spadevil and Tydomin as well as Maskull), 
‘Jorwind opened her eyes, smiled, and slumbered again’ (at a 
point when Maskull and Panawe, the only other characters 
present, are sleeping), “His stern eyes saw nothing ahead but 
an alluring girl and a half-infatuated man’ (the focus suddenly 
shifting to Corpang) and the conversation which Oceaxe and 
Tydomin hold when Maskull is out of earshot, to stand out 
prominently. A jarring effect is also provided by the sudden 
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switching of attention to Maskull after the first chapter, in 
which even when present he is no more prominent than any 
of the other characters... . Once Lindsay’s meaning is under- 
stood, the latter ‘switching of attention’ is seen to be no switch- 
ing of attention at all: however, it looks sufficiently like one 
to have the desired effect of giving the reader something of a 
shock. Lindsay is using the traditional device of describing 
very extraordinary events through the eyes of a very ordinary 
man; but, clearly, with variations. (pp. 31-5) 


Related to the shifting viewpoint, but more continuously pre- 
sent and considerably more disburbing, is Lindsay’s seemingly 
random blend, in his descriptive passages, of objective obser- 
vations and subjective impressions. Many examples of this can 
be found as a result of his habit of using adjectives in groups 
of three. Sullenbode’s voice, for instance is ‘rich, slow and 
odd’. ‘Slow’ refers to plain physical fact, and is unambiguous: 
certainly it is a relative and not an absolute term, but whether 
a voice (or rather. an utterance) 1s slow or not 1S not, in terms 
of any normal usage of the word, a matter for debate. ‘Rich’ 
also refers to sensually perceptible facts, but it is a much more 
impressionistic term: just what, objectively, are the physical 
characteristics of a ‘rich’ voice is difficult to state precisely, 
and not all hearers would necessarily agree that the label ‘rich’ 
was appropriate to a given voice. “Odd’ has no objective ref- 
erence at all: it records a subjective reaction and says nothing 
whatever about the external factors which produced that re- 
action. (p. 35) 


The clouds over Sant are ‘evil-shaped’: there is of course no 
such thing as an evil shape, and this can only mean that their 
shapes reminded somebody of things felt or known to be evil. 
The question thus arises: whose impressions and interpretations 
do these adjectives record? Maskull’s, presumably, as the book 
is concerned, on the level of the story, with his experiences 
and their effects on him. The implications of this, however, 
are fairly far-reaching. A man who, on this planet and under 
normal circumstances, exhibited behavtour as erratic as Mas- 
kull’s would be regarded as certifiable. (Of course, Maskull’s 
behaviour on Earth is the epitome of normality, and his Tor- 
mantic adventures are designed precisely to demolish the social 
conventionality on which he at first relies: this, however, does 
not affect the present point.) His intellect and morality are at 
the mercy of his emotions, and those at the mercy of his senses. 
His senses themselves do not operate as on Earth: Lindsay 1s 
astoundingly successful in suggesting the weird synaesthetic 
experiences and mutually confusing effects of the senses and 
the other mental functions which he undergoes. In nearly every 
episode he has new sense organs, with corresponding changes 
in his perceptions and attitudes. At various times he is com- 
pared to a man in a dream or said himself to doubt whether 
he is dreaming or awake, and once . .. he considers that he 
has been ‘labouring under a series of heavy enchantments’. 
Precisely how reliable, therefore, are his impressions? At times 
they are overtly demolished, or shown to have been inappro- 
priate, almost as soon as they are recorded. The peninsula 
where at first he sees “coolness and delicate shade’ and ‘wild 
and charming seclusion’ ts immediately revealed as the location 
where the abominable Crimtyphon ts amusing himself by turn- 
ing a man into a tree. ... The whole book is a chronicle of 
Maskull’s wanderings from one illusion to another. Can we, 
as readers, therefore accept accounts of his impressions and 
judgments at their face value? (if it is suggested that the tm- 
plication of the subjective descriptions is that they indicate not 
Maskull’s impresstons but those which the reader, if present, 
would have formed, this does not get md of the question; for 
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the reader is an Earth creature who on Tormance would have 
been served by his Earthly faculties no better than Maskull was 
by his. And this 1s certainly not a book of which the reader is 
invited, or permitted, to watch the events with unmoved de- 
tachment.) Obviously, when reading fiction we ‘believe’ what 
the author teifs us. But in this book the situation is complicated 
by the fact that it is impossible, until the very last episode, to 
know what the author ts telling us. Superficially, Arcturus is 
a tale of an Earth traveller's strange experiences on another 
planet. But the traveller is himself aware that his experiences, 
or at least his impressions of them, are untrustworthy. By 
narrating what seems to Maskull to be happening, and at the 
same time showing that Maskull’s judgments and perceptions 
are unstable, Lindsay completes the effect which he wishes to 
achieve of causing the ground to vanish from under the reader’s 
feet: he makes it impossible for us not only to accept the 
implications of what we have seen, but to be certain that we 
have in fact seen it. 


Lindsay’s style has been consistently attacked by his critics; 
and it is undeniable that sentences like “Both were buried in 
their own painful thoughts’ or “The cliffs were soon scrambled 
up add nothing to the book as a sample of prose technique. 
However, if my reading of the novel is correct, such things as 
use of emotionaily loaded descriptions, switching of the view- 
point and mingling of the subjective and the objective are not 
in this book faults, but positive and deliberate contributions to 
the total effect. C. S. Lewis’s comment that ‘. . . scientifically 
it’s nonsense, the style is appalling, and yet this ghastly vision 
comes through’ ... is strangely inept: it is not a question of 
‘and yet’. The scientific absurdities are at times made to seem 
speciously reasonable by reference to actual well-known facts: 
Nightspore’s evidence for the reality of back-hght is an ex- 
ample of this: ‘Unless light pulled, as well as pushed, how 
would flowers contrive to twist their heads around after the 
sun?’, and so is Corpang’s suggestion that Tormance has more 
primary colours than Earth because it is lighted by two dif- 
ferently-coloured suns. The reader ts thus caused momentarily 
to doubt his own scientific knowledge. In the same way, the 
attack on his reason and emotions could not have been made 
so effectively without the oddities of style discussed here: cer- 
tainly they are not, in the abstract, marks of good writing, but 
they are used intentionally and for a specific purpose. The 
‘ghastly vision’ could have been explained as an intellectual 
concept, but could not have been expressed with anything like 
so powertul an effect, in a work which adhered to the orthodox 
rules of style. And indeed, would tt not have been a gross 
inconsistency if a book which suggests that all pleasures are 
delusions and traps had been written with grace and elegance? 
Lindsay's aim . . . is to persuade not the senses, but the soul. 
(pp. 35-8) 


J.D. McClure, “Language and Logic in ‘A Voyage 
to Arcturus’ ,”” in Scottish Literary Journal, Vol. /, 
No. |, July, 1974, pp. 29-38. 


COLIN WILSON (essay date 1976) 


[Wilson is an English novelist, critic, and philosopher. His first 
book, The Outsider (7/956), began a series of works, both fiction 
and nonfiction, the central purpose of which has been to inves- 
tigate mental and spiritual faculties of an exceptional kind latent 
in certain individuals. These faculties, which Wilson characterizes 
as those of the visionary, have as their basis the capacity and 
need to experience a sense of meaning and purpose in human life. 
The frustration of this need, according to Wilson, is observable 
in the predominantly negative tone of modern authors such as 
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Samuel Beckett and modern philosophers such as Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Whereas Sartre’s philosophy of existentialism demands a rec- 
ognition of the basic absurdity and futility of human existence, 
Wilson’s ‘‘new existentialism’’ proposes that ‘‘Man should pos- 
sess an infinite appetite for life. It should be self-evident to him, 
all the time, that life is superb, glorious, endlessly rich, infinitely 
desirable.’’ In the following excerpt, Wilson maintains that Lind- 
say had genius, but that he was a ‘‘genuinely incompetent writer.’ 
He traces the development of Lindsay's vision and themes from 
his first novel, A Voyage to Arcturus, to his last, The Witch. 
Wilson places Lindsay in a group of other highly imaginative and 
misunderstood artists, including Paul Cezanne, Vincent Van Gogh, 
and Charles Ives, but states that Lindsay's true tragedy was that 
he had profound, visionary genius “‘without the powers to convey 
it to other people.’’ | 


Lindsay is a paradox in the most genuine sense of the word. 
Nowadays we are inclined to use the word paradox to signify 
an apparent contradiction—truth standing on its head to attract 
attention, as Chesterton said. But a real paradox Is a truth with 
two faces, and the faces continue to stare in opposite directions, 
even when they have been analysed and explained. Well, the 
truth is that Lindsay 1s a visionary, a man of Beethoven-like 
sublimity, a truly original genius. The history of philosophy 
and mysticism are full of such names—J. L. Hamann, Max 
Stirner, Constantin Brunner, Theodore Lessing... . But Lind- 
say differs from most of these in being also a genuinely in- 
competent writer. He should be an inspiration to every Amer- 
ican student who has ever sweated his way through a Creative 
Writing course, for he proves so conclusively that it is possible 
to write like an amateur and still be a man of genius. And, 
what is more, still produce books that are worth reading. 


The other face of the paradox is that most of his books are 
genuinely bad, stylistically speaking. ... Even Arcturus, the 
greatest of all his books, would have benefited from the labours 
of a good editor... . The Witch and Devil’s Tor are not so much 
flawed masterpieces as shattered masterpieces, like those crys- 
tals a car windscreen dissolves into if you hit it with a hammer. 
What is worse, the faults are not the kind you can skip, like 
some of the romantic excresences in Thomas Wolfe or Faulk- 
ner. Such faults spring from too much fluency, while Lindsay 
is like a man with a bad stammer. You cannot accept his style 
as some peculiar eccentricity, like Henry James’s, and con- 
centrate on the content. All you can do 1s to accept that he 
wrote all his life with an embarrassing clumsiness that most 
would-be writers outgrow at seventeen. (pp. 4-5) 


But having recognised this, we also have to acknowledge that 
Lindsay’s clumsiness is actually bound-up with the nature of 
what he is saying. The Violet Apple contains this important 
sentence: 


He was not shrinking from her eyes because of 
their contained moral censure, but because they 
... could only communicate with his frightful, 
earthy, mortal nature, which was like an in- 
vitation to share a common coffin. 


This 1s the problem that runs obsessively through all his books— 
most notably, through The Haunted Woman, Sphinx and The 
Violet Apple: this feeling that all our activities, all our social 
relations, falsify the reality inside us. It is as if man lived in 
a world of distorting mirrors. He knows the reflection he sees 
is false; yet since he has never seen a plane mirror, he can 
only have the faintest idea of what he actually looks like. 


Now in the above sentence, the words about ‘their contained 
moral censure’ are an example of Lindsay’s infelicities; he 
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wouid have done better to say ‘the censure in them’ (the word 
moral is actually irrelevant here). But Lindsay's clumsiness 1s 
not always of this willful nature. In the opening paragraph of 
Deyvil’s Tor, we sense another problem: 


No sooner had they quitted the sunken lane, 
with its high banks and overshadowing trees, 
and entered upon the long stretch of open road, 
bordered at first by walls of piled stones, but 
soon running unconfined for mile upon mile 
across the rising moor, than the full menace of 
the advancing storm struck them. The young 
girl Ingrid Fleming turned her head towards her 
male companion with an inquiring look, as by 
a sort of sympathy they came to a dubious 
standstill. 


‘‘What shall we do? Go back?’’ 


That opening sentence is too long. But you get the feeling that 
it is too long because Lindsay is unwilling to leave the de- 
scription of the moor—which suits him—to focus on the human 
beings with their petty personal problems. . . . But then, a novel 
has to have people in it; there’s no help for it. So you have to 
come out of the world of overshadowing trees and stormy skies 
to the world where girls give men ‘inquiring looks.’ Lindsay 
is much more at home in the world of the double star Arcturus, 
where the characters are as alien as the landscape, and the 
conversation can achieve a high level of philosophical content 
with a minimum of merely social exchange. (pp. 5-6) 


In one of his letters, Lindsay suggests that there are two kinds 
of novelist: those who describe the world, and those who try 
to explain it... . Trollope and Jane Austen obviously belong 
among the describers, while Dostoevsky, John Cowper Powys 
and Lindsay himself are explainers. But then, the events in 
Dostoevsky and Powys are also tremendous, to match their 
themes, the classic material of tragedy: murder, incest, seduc- 
tion, violence. Dostoevsky’s Devils, for example, contrasts the 
rather silly, shallow social world of a small provincial town 
with the lives of human beings—Kiurilov, Shator, Stavrogin— 
for whom the world is an enormous mystery of good and evil. 
Lindsay’s trouble is that he lacks the temperament for this type 
of writing. When he sets out to portray the world we live in, 
he is as confined by his social class as Trollope or Jane Austen 
were by theirs. No Raskolnikovs, no Rastignacs or Vautrins, 
not even a Stephen Dedalus or Julien Sorel. For a man of 
genius who wanted to be a novelist, Lindsay was singularly 
ill-equipped. The kind of people he seems to find himself 
writing about, again and again. are the kind you would find 
in the first act of a fashionable comedy. The women may have 
sparkling blue or brown eyes (like the two heroines of The 
Violet Apple), but the male characters always address them 
rather formally, and you can tell that Lindsay would be scan- 
dalised at the idea of anyone getting raped, or even seduced. 
Dostoevsky can make us understand what it feels like to be a 
murderer, Powys what it feels like to be a sadist, Joyce what 
it feels like to be an adulterous wife. . . . By comparison, Lind- 
say has no power of empathy. In social atmosphere, his novels 
have a certain resemblance to those early novels of Bernard 
Shaw, before he had discovered his true metier: they are all 
about rather wooden ladies and gentleman. (pp. 7-8) 


This, again, immediately suggests what was wrong with Lind- 
say, not simply as a novelist, but as a human being. In a book 
about Shaw, I pointed out that those five ‘novels of his nonage’ 
were all attempts to establish a self-image, to discover the sort 
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of person he wanted to be. In the fifth of them, An Unsocial 
Socialist, he finally created an archetypal Shavian character, 
Sidney Trefusis (on whom he later based the hero of Man and 
Superman). ...1n A Haunted Woman, \sbe] Loment looks into 
a mirror which shows her her true self; her face is wiser, 
maturer and somehow tragic. In many ways, Lindsay and Shaw 
were Close together. They wrote about the same themes. But 
Lindsay never established a self-image. Maskull, the hero of 
Arcturus, has no character; he is just a large bearded figure. 
A Haunted Woman has a heroine rather than a hero; its chief 
male character, Henry Judge, is again a wooden nonentity. 
Besides, he is too old to provide his creator with a possible 
self-image. And so it goes on: Nicholas Cabot in Sphinx, Salt- 
fleet of Devil’s Tor ..., Anthony Kerr of The Violet Apple: 
all are typical Lindsay males, although the explorer Saltfleet 
has more dash than most of them. In short, Lindsay himself 
had no idea of what kind of person he wanted to be. ... So, 
to some extent, these books of Lindsay spring out of his own 
frustration, his sense of not being able to express the person 
he basically felt himself to be.... Nietzsche, a philosopher 
Lindsay deeply admired, talked about ‘How one becomes what 
one is’. It was a secret Lindsay never discovered. 


Some critics might feel that all this leaves nothing much to be 
said about the later novels, from A Haunted Woman to The 
Witch; if they express a purely individual frustration, and do 
it rather clumsily, what point is there in dwelling on them’? 
Such a view would be superficial. Lindsay’s genius never found 
complete self-expression; but it was so considerable that even 
its incomplete self-expression provides material for endless 
discussion. It 1s not ultimately important that he found no 
satisfactory self-image. What is astonishing is that in spite of 
this, he managed to express his remarkable vision so fully. 


(pp. 8-9) 


Lindsay was deeply influenced by Nietzsche, and also by 
Nietzsche’s great mentor, Schopenhauer. “The world as Will 
and Illusion’ would be an apt sub-title for a book on Lindsay. 
Like all visionary idealists, he is troubled with the essentially 
trivial nature of everyday life—what Heidegger calls ‘the triv- 
iality of everydayness’. The path of human beings lies on the 
horizontal plane. And if this world—which satisfies most peo- 
ple—were the only world, then men of genius like Lindsay 
would want to commit suicide. But we have glimpses of an 
intensity of consciousness that make everyday consciousness 
appear to be a shabby illusion. A// men of genius, no matter 
how different the nature of their insight, have this in com- 
mon.... (p. 9) 


The man of artistic genius attempts to create a kind of road to 
another level of reality; he wants to travel vertically rather than 
horizontally. Lindsay likes to use the image of some immense 
stairway. symbolised by the rising chords at the opening of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. And he likes to speak of this 
‘other reality’, this real reality, as the ‘sublime’. 


Like Nietzsche, Lindsay is a master of the history of ideas. 
And, like Schopenhauer, he is inclined to see most of these 
ideas as various forms of illusion. . . . Arcturus is a book about 
these illusions—false ideas of reality. The hero, Maskull, is 
‘Everyman’, and he travels to the double star with his alter- 
ego, Nightspore, and a curious, sneering character called Krag, 
who at first strikes us as a brutal cynic. On the planet Tormance, 
Maskull finds himself deserted—and then meets a series of 
characters who all have totally different views of reality. It 
sounds like a boring allegory; in fact, the creative invention is 
so dense that an adequate commentary on the book would be 
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longer than Arcturus itself. Most of the people Maskull en- 
counters accept the idea that God 1s a synonym for goodness 
and beauty, and that his name is Crystalman. Lindsay is saying 
that such an idea is false and trivial. In Arcturus, beauty 1s 
inclined to deflate like a punctured balloon into something 
grotesque and sickening—the ‘Crystalman grin’. It would be 
possible to find cultural parallels for the various philosophies 
expressed in Arcturus: 1.e. Joiwind is a kind of Blakeian 
mystic ..., her husband Panawe a Platonic tdealist, Oceaxe 
and her husband symbols of the Nietzschean Will to Power, 
Spadevil a kind of Miltonic stoic, and so on. But it is doubtful 
that Lindsay was thinking in these terms when he wrote Arc- 
turus. He seems to have written in a kind of imaginative trance. 
Tormance is as real as Tolkien’s Middle Earth; the result 1s 
that the book can be read again and again, as you might visit 
a real place. Towards the end, we begin to grasp that Lindsay 
regards all existence as an illusion. Nevertheless, there is an 
ultimate reality—-Muspel—which somehow lies beyond exis- 
tence. This becomes manifest in what 1s perhaps the greatest 
scene in the book—in the underground land of Thire, where 
three apparently genuine visions of God appear to Maskull, 
then are all shown to be ‘human, all too human’. At the end 
of the book, the sneering Krag is revealed to be the represen- 
tative of Muspel—God rather than the devil. And Lindsay 
expresses his own basic view of the world as a deep conflict 
of good against evil: not conventional good against conven- 
tional evil, but a cold and sublime reality fighting for its life 
against a sweet and cloying beauty that masquerades as good- 
ness. 


Arcturus 18 Buddhistic in its vision. My own basic feeling is 
that it is too sweepingly negative. But it is a masterpiece—in 
form as well as content, being constructed like a series of 
Chinese boxes, one inside the other. If 1t had been as ‘true’ as 
Lindsay believed, it would have left him nothing more to say. 
But Lindsay himself certainly believed he had more to say. 


Readers who turn to The Haunted Woman aiter reading Arc- 
turus are bound to be puzzled and disappointed. Arcturus is 
clumsily written, but after the first few chapters, you cease to 
notice this, completely absorbed in Lindsay’s visionary world. 
In the remaining books, you are always aware of the clumsi- 
ness. The odd thing is that, in spite of this, they draw the reader 
back to them. When I first read The Haunted Woman | thought 
it simply a mistake that would be best forgotten. Harold Visiak, 
on the other hand, thought it Lindsay’s best book. . . . On re- 
reading, I can see why Visiak thought so highly of it; it is, in 
its own way, a masterpiece. 


Again, the subject is reality versus illusion. And he finds a 
peculiarly effective symbo] for it. Isbel Loment 1s an intelligent 
and vaguely dissatisfied young woman who is engaged to be 
married to a fairly satisfactory young man. She goes to visit 
an old house that is for sale. Alone in the hali. she finds an 
old flight of stairs that lead to an upper storey—a storey that 
dates from the time of the Vikings, and now no longer exists. 
(It shares this characteristic with “Muspel’.) ... There she 
meets Henry Judge, the man who is selling the house. The two 
recognise themselves as soul-mates; in this ‘other’ world, their 
essence can find expression; the false personality has been left 
down below. Their problem now is that when they both go 
downstairs—by different routes—they remember nothing 
whatever of what they have expertenced in the upper sto- 
rey. ... Lindsay has found the perfect symbol for the states 
of sudden intensity and insight experienced by poets and mys- 
tics—and their frustration at being unable to take even a mem- 
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ory of it back to ordinary consciousness. Isbel and Judge even 
try writing notes and leaving them in their pockets; but when 
they get back to the ‘downstairs’ world and discover the notes, 
they find them incomprehensible. 


I personally get the feeling that, having developed this situa- 
tion, Lindsay had no idea of how to resolve it, so the strange, 
tragic ending of the book ts not its logical conclusion. (pp. 9-12) 


When we consider the tremendous sweep of [Lindsay’s] work, 
from Arcturus to The Witch, it seems incredible that such a 
high level of sustained creativity and insight could be achieved 
in the face of such total indifference [by publishers and critics]. 
Of course, there have been many similar tragedies in the arts— 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, Charles Ives. Yet there have been few 
major writers on whom the gods have played such an apparently 
malicious trick: to grant such a profound vision, without the 
powers to convey it to other people. 


Or so I felt when I wrote my first long essay on David Lindsay, 
seven or eight years ago. What has surprised me 1s that I have 
periodically gone back to Lindsay’s ‘unsuccessful’ books, and 
each time found them more satisfying. For years I kept Arcturus 
by my bed, and often read a chapter at random before falling 
asleep; every time I discovered things that | had not noticed 
before. When I re-read The Haunted Woman, it struck me as 
a beautiful and poetic work, full of smells of autumn and spring, 
glowing gently with its own life. Sphinx I have never pos- 
sessed—I borrowed Visiak’s copy—so have never had a chance 
to re-read it. But when I came to re-read Devil’s Tor in order 
to write my section of The Strange Genius, I found it so haunt- 
ing and disturbing that I had the whole book duplicated—at 
considerable cost—and then bound. And recently, as soon as 
I began to read the typescript of The Violet Apple, the old magic 
reasserted itself, and I found myself deliberately reading slowly, 
so as not to finish it too quickly. The Witch has left me slightly 
dazed—yet not as much as I expected to be. . . . [In] fact, once 
you have got used to Lindsay’s cast of mind, it is surprisingly 
clear and straightforward; as in Arcturus, you know you are in 
the hands of a man who knows where he is going. One day, 
no doubt, enthusiastic Lindsayites will insist that the whole 
manuscript should be printed, complete with its different end- 
ings... . (pp. 16-17) 


Colin Wilson, in an introduction to The Violet Apple 
& The Witch by David Lindsay, edited by J. B. Pick, 
Chicago Review Press, 1976, pp. 1-18. 


JOHN HERDMAN (essay date 1976) 


[in the following excerpt from a favorable review of The Violet 
Apple and The Witch, Herdman defends Lindsay's prose style, 
which has been harshly attacked by Brigid Brophy (1963), Kings- 
ley Amis (1963), and Colin Wilson (1976). Herdman claims that 
Lindsay's problems as a novelist are formal rather than stylistic. 
According to Herdman, Lindsay's creative perception was too 
alienated from the established social order of his day to be ad- 
equately expressed in the novel form created for and endorsed by 
that social order.| 


Anthony Kerr, the playwright in David Lindsay’s The Violet 
Apple, laments the fate of the writer who ‘dares to exhibit in 
black and white an immeasurable personality—one that refuses 
to fit itself to common standards ... I say that the function 
and purpose of literature is to assist the enlargement of the 
soul. But that is what critics and editors have once for all 
decided to make their role, and the unfortunate author who 
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takes upon himself to violate the unwritten edict will run up 
against the fact as soon as his first notices appear... .’ 


These words were surely spoken from Lindsay's heart. The 
daring and devotion of his commitment to such a view of 
literature brought him nothing but neglect during his lifetime, 
and oblivion for his work; these two novels appear for the first 
time thirty-one years after his death, The Violet Apple half a 
century after its completion. Yet both of them, for all their 
awkwardnesses and difficulties, eminently fulfil the criteria for 
‘a true book’ proposed by a character in The Witch: ‘And so 
Felix’s principle was that a true book, being quickened by the 
ray of pure intelligence in the reader, must display its authen- 
ticity by the repeated sounding within the soul of a sudden 
note, like sharp music. And such books, that need not be the 
best written, or the most immediate transcript of actual life, 
were those which could permanently expand and ennoble the 
spirit of man, whereas the other sort were like a cargo of 
corpses’. (pp. 14-15) 


If in A Voyage to Arcturus Lindsay achieved his most vivid 
and coherent embodiment of the perception that the familiar, 
phenomenal world is a deceptive veil of illusion, in his later 
works he strove to give form to his overwhelming conscious- 
ness that behind this illusory facade there lies another world 
of sublime and terrible reality, which in Arcturus, under the 
name Muspel, looms mightily but is never realised. 


The view cannot be admitted that the subsequent books merely 
recapitulate in less satisfactory terms what was said once and 
for all in the first novel. For, not content to leave the Muspel 
world a vague and ungraspable postulate, Lindsay set himself 
to confront the questions: In what does the sublime world 
consist? To what degree, if at all, can it be experienced in this 
life? The novels after Arcturus are all explorations of these 
questions, but it is only with The Witch that Lindsay works his 
way through to answers that are more than tentative. The se- 
riousness and persistence of his questing in the face of public 
indifference and private unhappiness make his achievement the 
more moving. 


Commentators on Lindsay seem to have reached a consensus 
that he was an awkward and inept user of words. . . . Lindsay's 
syntactic idiosyncrasies, however, which are usually cited in 
support of such a contention, seem to me to come into a very 
different category from the awkwardness of much of his dia- 
logue and his handling of social reality, and to spring from a 
quite different source. I believe that a case could be made 
out—and I shall return to this later—that Lindsay was, in terms 
of his peculiar intentions and methods, a consummate master 
of a highly individual style. For him the world of dreams is a 
token of the more real spiritual world which underlies that of 
appearances, and his peculiarities of syntax can be seen as 
standing for, or corresponding to, the strangeness of the dream 
world, what he often calls its ‘glamour’. In the same way as, 
for the Lindsay of The Witch, a base of silent, passional ‘mu- 
sic’, or inspiration, lies behind the grosser, humanly composed 
music which can be heard by the physical ear, his stylistic 
idiosyncrasies, in what they communicate emotionally, stand 
for the passional ground which underlies a purely semantic 
meaning. 


Lindsay's difficulties and limitations as a novelist are not sty- 
listic but formal. They spring from the unsuitability of a form 
which, historically, was created by and had as its main function 
the celebration and exploration of, a particular kind of social 
system, for a writer who by temperament and by the nature of 
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his perceptions was completely alienated from any kind of 
social ‘reality’. (pp. 15-16) 


His difficulties as a novelist arise, in the main, from the prob- 
lems involved in finding a structure which could bring together, 
so as to make plain the relationship between them, Crystal- 
man’s world of surface ‘reality’ and the Muspel world of sub- 
lime reality. A Voyage to Arcturus succeeds so triumphantly in 
its artistic purpose for a reason which is oddly ironic. By sheer 
imaginative power Lindsay creates a world which, in its 
strangeness and spirituality, suggests to us what he meant by 
the ‘sublime world’; yet it stands, by his conscious intention, 
not for that world but for this one. Therein lies the shocking 
power of its conclusion; but within the paradox dwells an ar- 
tistic flaw, namely that the depth and complexity of the book 
cannot be fully experienced except with the aid of information 
which 1s withheld from us until its ending. For that reason it 
appears an incomparably finer achievement at a second reading 
than at the first. In Areturus, the sublime world remains un- 
uttered, except indirectly through the suggestiveness with which 
Lindsay imbues the world of Crystalman—an effect which cuts 
across his conscious intention. 


In The Haunted Woman, his next book, he seems to suggest 
that the sublime world cannot at all be attained or apprehended 
in this one, that any spiritual state which appears to embody 
itis asham.... In the same way that the bulk of Arcturus can 
only be understood in the light of its ending, The Haunted 
Woman can only be understood tn the light of Arcturus; and 
Lindsay’s third novel Sphinx, Colin Wilson suggests, stands 
in a similar relation to its predecessor [see excerpt dated 1979]. 


Lindsay must have come to realise, however, that his absolute 
refusal to allow the least penetration of the life of earth by the 
sublime world was ultimately a dead end, and artistically self- 
defeating. In particular he seems to have been dissatisfied that 
the three areas which he believed most clearly intimated to 
men the existence of a sublime world——namely music, dreams, 
and ideal love between the sexes—should be seen only as 
manifestations of Crystalman. 


The Violet Apple, then, embodies a rather more optimistic ver- 
sion of his philosophy than the novels which preceded it. The 
determination to permit a fruitful penetration of one world by 
the other, however, makes the problem of form particularly 
acute. The first half of the novel cannot be regarded as other 
than bad. All the characters, but particularly the protagonist 
Anthony Kerr, are given to an intolerably mannered, affected 
and artificial habit of speech, and the depiction of upper middle 
class social life is extraordinarily stiff, laboured and formal. 
It could be argued that Lindsay is intentionally expressing and 
emphasising the shallowness of such a life, in order to contrast 
it with the spiritual life which is destined to erupt in its midst; 
but if such a conscious intention exists, there is too little in 
the early part of the book by which to measure it. It is more 
likely that Lindsay’s faults and inadequacies in dealing with 
the social world are simply expressive of its complete unreality 
to him, and are consequently inseparable from the sources of 
his greatness. 


It is true, again, that in the books which followed Arcturus its 
author, shaken by the cool reception of that masterpiece, in- 
troduced an element of what Colin Wilson has called ‘pot- 
boiling’ [see excerpt dated 1979], but which might be better 
described as an attempted masking of his real intentions, so 
that the ordinary reader is not aware of what is happening to 
him until it is too late. As a means of finding acceptance this 
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ploy was doomed to failure by the fact that Lindsay was unable 
to conceal the evidence of his own integrity. No reader could 
be fooled into supposing, even in its early pages, The Violet 
Apple to be a novel of manners. Throughout all the conventional 
descriptions and the wooden cocktail-party chit-chat a certain 
quality of intentness is maintained, hard to localise but un- 
mistakable, by which its ultimate seriousness is never in doubt. 
The novei records the slow impingement upon the social world 
of the real, spiritual world, and the final penetration of the one 
by the other through supernatural agency. 


Anthony Kerr, a bachelor in his middle thirties, is a fashionable 
playwright whose art is ‘cynical in its underlying essence’... . 
His friend Jim Lytham is engaged to Hatdee Croyland, and 
more because it is expected of him than out of any profound 
feeling, Anthony himself becomes engaged to Jim’s sister Grace, 
likewise a friend of long standing. 


Hatdee, however, has in the past been attracted to Kerr, and 
now, almost without her own volition, she feels compelled to 
pursue him in defiance of the social conventions, to his em- 
barrassment and the anger and perplexity of Jim and Grace. 
Through her persistence and with the help of a series of co- 
incidences in which we are invited to see the interest of fate, 
Anthony and Haidee come closer together. ... (pp. 16-18) 


Anthony has inherited a family heirloom, a finely wrought 
glass serpent brought back by a distant ancestor from the Cru- 
sades, and containing a seed traditionally held to be from the 
Tree of Knowledge in the Garden of Eden. When the ornament 
is accidentally broken, the seed is potted for Anthony by Grace’s 
half-sister Virginia, an implacable enemy of Haidee. In due 
course the seed grows into a miniature apple tree which pro- 
duces two violet fruits, and, in the course of a quarrel with 
Virginia, Haidee steals one of the apples, and at a crucial stage 
in her relationship with Anthony eats it before returning to 
London from the country. As a result she experiences extraor- 
dinary spiritual sensations, and in a parallel to Eve’s temptation 
of Adam she writes to Anthony insisting that he should himself 
eat the second fruit. (p. 18) 


When, after some hesitation, he eats the apple, a succession 
of overwhelming spiritual insights breaks in upon him. By this 
time all the woodenness and awkwardnesses have been put by, 
and Lindsay is in his element, the world of inner perceptions, 
and writing with immense clarity and exactness. In the midst 
of Anthony’s strange experience Grace has entered, and Lind- 
say describes how she ‘could only communicate with his fright- 
ful, earthy, mortal nature, which was like an invitation to share 
a common coffin’. She is a representative of *a remote life’, 
while he now lives in an atmosphere compounded of Hatdee’s 
being. 


Lindsay was perennially fascinated by women, seeing in them 
the supreme conjunction of animality, as represented by sex, 
with spirituality. Kerr now sees the eating of the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge as symbolic of ‘the first rising of man and 
woman from a world of unconscious animals’, and sex shame 
as ‘no more than the derivative, or sympathetic base, of [a] 
nobler shame which concerns the soul alone; .. . inasmuch as 
to be an animal at all is shameful while sex is the extreme 
manifestation of animalhood’. 


At this point he hears a voice sounding in his ear, “Haidee is 
not a woman; she 1s a spirit!’ He is aware that this is a hal- 
lucination: “His intuitions, breaking away one by one from 
their moorings in the depths, were beginning in the violence 
of their ascent to overshoot the walls of his conscious brain, 
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and to rebound towards him from outside as sense perceptions’ . 
He goes on to meditate this intuition, ‘not poetically, but lit- 
erally’. The love of which he is now aware between Haidee 
and himself is of a different order from that of earth, for it 
belongs to ‘that spirit world, that so-distant yet possibly con- 
tiguous field of actually existing life, no doubt far solider than 
the solid worid of matter, which he had ever known to be its 
travesty and mockery!’ (p. 19) 


Haidee has thirty hours previously experienced corresponding 
spiritual exaltations, centring even more closely on Anthony 
than his on her. With the wearing off of the narcotic effects 
of the drug, however, she has undergone a profound reaction: 
not only has she lost the spiritual insights just gained, but even 
the aesthetic perceptions she previously possessed seem to have 
disappeared, or altered in nature. When Anthony, still in a state 
of ecstasy, goes to see her, no communication between them 
is possible. Subsequently Anthony experiences an equivalent 
disintegration of his exalted vision, and returning to the com- 
mon world goes to the country to reoffer his hand to Grace as 
a matter of honour, but is refused. He goes for a walk in the 
woods, where he realises that ‘the sudden mysterious failure 
of his artistic ideals and metaphysical flashes of insight had 
diminished something of his intellectual pride’. He now sees 
his experience in this way: ‘A drug falsely stimulates my brain 
for a few hours, and | am deceived into tmagining that this 
artificial exaltation corresponds to something real ... I] am 
well out of it’. 


It seems at this point as if the effect of the eating of the apples 
has been nothing but another of Crystalman’s illusions. An- 
thony determines on a fresh start in life. Art now appears to 
him ‘a still-born travesty of hfe’ arising from ‘a perverted 
instinct of motherhood’, and representing ‘a mere dead symbol 
of an impossible isolation and repose’. He decides to abandon 
his career as a playwright and his London life, and buy some 
land to work in Cornwall, where he will live alone, devoting 
himself to ‘a simpler and better faith’. 


At this point Anthony happens upon the original of a scene in 
a painting he possesses, in which the form of a Cross seems 
to emerge from the trees beside a pool. It is Easter Sunday. 
At the same instant he sees Haidee. As they talk it becomes 
apparent that what their experience has done is to bring home 
to them the shallowness and artificiality of their lives, and in 
obliging them to set aside their petty concerns to make possible 
their regeneration. They will not allow what was granted them 
to disappear entirely from their sight, but will seek to win it 
back by will and effort... . (pp. 19-20) 


Thus The Violet Apple suggests that though the ideal world is 
not attainable in this life, intimations of it may yet fructify 
mundane existence and inject it with value: ‘we can continue 
to move towards the other, in full confidence that we shall 
never attain the full perfection in the body—though, let us 
trust, in another world’. Haidee will marry Anthony and go 
away with him to a new life.... The book ends with the 
consideration that ‘the fruit was eaten in pride and indepen- 
dence, while the Cross was representative of the dying pride 
upon which every man must be miserably extended who wishes 
to imitate Christ’. The Violet Apple projects a view of life which 
is closer to Christian orthodoxy than that of any other of Lind- 
say’s works. 


Between The Violet Apple and Lindsay’s last, unfinished novel, 
The Witch, stands Devil’s Tor, which deals with the coming 
together of a man and woman fated to engender a mystic avatar 
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whose destiny it will be to deflect the world from its present 
course of ignobility and mediocrity. This book places much 
Stress on the concept of a Great Mother, or Life, who lies 
between “The Ancient’ and the living forms of the created 
world. 


Devil’s Tor however ts a reworking of The Ancient Tragedy, 
which was written before The Violet Apple, and J. B. Pick 
maintains that The Witch is closer in spiritual atmosphere to 
the latter. It can, indeed, be seen as a logical extension of the 
earlier book, an attempt to penetrate deeply the nature of the 
sublime world of which The Violet Apple offers no more than 
tantalising glimpses. Its protagonist, Ragnar Pole, has much 
in common with Anthony Kerr... . Like Kerr he is a vaguely 
dissatisfied man, and the opening of the book finds him in a 
state of undefined expectation precipitated by the music played 
by a Mrs Toller, which raises in him an ‘emotional apprehen- 
sion of a stir of new life, until almost he could have sworn 
that something was round the corner for him, the first faint 
roots already acted’. The odd diction helps to make evident to 
us the proximity of a strange world. 


In many ways The Witch, in spite of its incomplete state, is 
the most carefully and effectively structured of Lindsay’s works 
in its bringing together of two metaphysical worlds. In Arcturus 
the transition is crude and abrupt, the early scenes on earth 
being largely irrelevant to what follows; in The Haunted Woman, 
Sphinx, and The Violet Apple the various means of translation, 
within their contexts of a shallow social existence, place an 
inevitable strain on credulity. In The Witch, however, the solid 
world is penetrated from the start by the spiritual, through the 
enchantment worked on Ragnar by the witch Urda Noett and 
her subordinates Mrs Toller and Mme Klangst, by which his 
perception of reality is subtly altered. We are thus prepared 
for far-reaching strangeness, culminating in Ragnar’s journey 
to heaven while still in life. The meaning of Ragnar’s en- 
chantment is slowly unfolded as the book progresses, so that 
there is never a disablingly wide gap between the enactment 
of events and our apprehension of their significance. It is a 
measure of the book’s ambition that Urda, whom we first 
encounter as a living figure in a drawing room, is nothing less 
than a manifestation of the Ancient, the ultimate source of the 
universe. 


Besides the scale and nobility of its ambition, which attempts 
no less than the imaginative construction of a total view of the 
nature of reality, what 1s most immediately striking about The 
Witch is the fecundity of Lindsay’s metaphysical perception, 
his ability to give intellectual form to recognisable intuitions, 
and his faculty of expressing them exactly, either abstractly or 
by means of analogy. The book’s effects are inseparable from 
the sonorous majesty of the language, and I have already in- 
dicated my belief that what is usually taken as clumsiness or 
idiosyncrasy makes its positive contribution to the emotional 
power generated by the language. That the book is unfinished 
is less damaging to its integrity than might be supposed. Es- 
sentially, its aims are realised, and its climax attained in the 
high though dense rhetoric of the closing pages of what exists. 
It is probable that what Lindsay could not face was the task 
and implications of bringing Ragnar back to earth. For such 
was to be his fate after his living foretaste of the world to 
come: ‘he, alone of men alive in the world was to be brought 
beyond the prison of earth to the dreadful ‘‘outness’’ by another 
way than the personal gate of death; sealed to some purpose 
by the experience he might return for a further while to prison’. 
That purpose, as later revealed to Ragnar by Mme Klangst, is 
simply ‘to bear witness to these matters among men’. (pp. 20-2) 
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I do not know what I can say in praise of The Witch; it seems 
to me an extraordinary and profoundly moving work of genius, 
a greater book than Arcturus, but little of its quality can be 
conveyed by criticism—it has to be read. I shall end this essay 
by reverting to the question of language for I believe that in 
this area Lindsay 1s still misunderstood even by his admirers. 
Colin Wilson [see excerpt dated 1976] describes him as ‘a 
genuinely incompetent writer’ and most of his books as ‘gen- 
uinely bad, stylistically speaking’; while J. B. Pick speaks of 
‘particularly stilted and peculiar’ diction in The Witch and of 
‘the oddities of syntax which grew on Lindsay in his later 
years . 


In the first place I do not think that these oddities merely “‘grew 
on’’ Lindsay; they are to some degree evident throughout his 
work, and are most evident when he is talking directly and 
abstractly about the spiritual world. (pp. 23-4) 


It is in The Witch, where Lindsay is dealing almost enttrely 
with spiritual realities, that such tendencies are most marked, 
and it is noteworthy that in its more naturalistic scenes he is 
quite capable of writing with a bare lucidity. I would defend 
his stylistic oddities, therefore, by suggesting that they stand 
as a figure for the ‘otherness’ which he is trying to convey: 
the slight shock of finding words used in an unusual, yet an 
oddly appropriate way, corresponds to the suggestive distor- 
tions of reality in a dream. I do not mean that Lindsay did this 
by a consciously arrived at intention, for creativity does not 
work that way; but that it is his intuitive method of commu- 
nicating strangeness, of injecting ‘glamour’ into abstraction. 


(p. 24) 


The rhythmic integrity of prose, and especially of Lindsay’s 
kind of prose, can be as important as that of poetry: semantic 
meaning is not all. (p. 25) 


John Herdman, ‘‘The Previously Unpublished Nov- 
els of David Lindsay,’’ in Scottish Literary Journal, 
No. 3, Winter, 1976, pp. 14-25. 


COLIN WILSON (essay date 1979) 


[In the following excerpt, Wilson discusses the strengths and 
weaknesses of Lindsay’ s later novels. He particularly focuses on 
Lindsay's characterization, noting that Lindsay frequently created 
protagonists who exhibited frustrations and attitudes similar to 
his own. Besides tracing Lindsay’ s philosophical beliefs to Fried- 
rich Nietzsche and the Manichees, a religious sect which rejected 
everything in the world as evil, Wilson also links Lindsay with 
writers of his age—including T. S. Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, and 
T. E. Hulme—who shared a similarly pessimistic view of twen- 
tieth-century society. | 


It is easy to miss the point of Lindsay’s last three novels if 
one fails to consider that there have been many attempts to do 
what he was trying to do, and that few—or none—have suc- 
ceeded. What he 1s trying to do Is to write about “*two worlds’’, 
and to convey his rejection of ‘‘this world’’ by the evocation 
of another. There have been dozens of romantic and post ro- 
mantic writers who have attempted the same thing, none with 
complete success. (p. 38) 


In reading The Haunted Woman, Sphinx and Devil’s Tor, the 
reader must focus clearly on the underlying intention. Then 
they will be seen as impressive achievements in a great tra- 
dition, To judge them as realistic novels somehow gone wrong 
is to completely miss the point. For the point is the feeling 
underlying them, this passionate attempt to communicate an 
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intuition that ‘‘this world’’ is in some deep sense unsatisfying, 
but that this is not the end of the matter. There is something 
else, the something of which Poe’s haunted tombs and Yeats’s 
fairylands are only a symbol. For nearly two centuries now, 
ever since Blake, the world has been trying to articulate this 
‘‘something else’’, from the vague nature-yearnings of Words- 
worth and Byron and Shelley and the exotic occultism of Huys- 
mans, Crowley and Montague Summers to Powys, D. H. Law- 
rence and T. S. Eliot. Writers who seem to have as little in 
common as Hemingway and Firbank are united by this same 
urge to transcend the communal life-world. No one who read 
Yeats’s early poetry actually believes in fairies; the reader 
simply focuses upon the emotion for which the fairies are an 
‘‘objective correlative’’. And this is also the trick of reading 
Lindsay’s novels. 


[E. H.] Visiak rightly points out that Sphinx lacks magic; all 
the same, it is an absorbing book. The Haunted Woman may 
have been unsuccessful as a conventional novel, but it had 
given Lindsay the confidence to think of himself as a novelist. 
Perhaps only readers who have actually tried to write a novel 
can appreciate the feeling of its opening pages, with the train 
pulling into the country station, the hero with his trunk, about 
to embark on a new stage of his life. A novelist gets as fas- 
cinated by his own story as he might by somebody else's. He 
waits eagerly to see what will happen next. In a sense, he is 
not inventing. He is playing a game according to the rules, 
and anything might happen. The rule is to place oneself in a 
situation, and to look around as if one were in a real place, 
trying to describe what one sees. The aim is ‘‘realism’’—to 
render with reality. (This is true even in fantasy.) (pp. 39-40) 


In Sphinx, Nicholas Cabot comes to live with a family in a 
country village. He is working on a machine for recording 
dreams. (Both Visiak and J. B. Pick have objected to this as 
preposterous; but with a little trouble, Lindsay could have made 
it sound plausible; if instead of his ‘‘recording machine’’, he 
had talked about an electro-encephalograph that somehow picks 
up ‘‘brain waves’” and translates them back into their basic 
images as a record translates a wavy line back into music, it 
would have sounded convincing enough.) 


The ‘‘heroine’’ of the book, insofar as it has one, is a composer, 
Lore Jensen, who has given up writing serious music to com- 
pose sentimental trifles with titles like **‘Pamela in the Rose 
Garden’’. From Lindsay’s remarks about the sickening music 
of the waltz at the end of Arcturus, one can imagine his attitude 
to this. One of the daughters plays an early piece of Lore’s 
called *‘Sphinx’’, and Nicholas is impressed: 


The opening was calm, measured and drowsy. 
One could almost see the burning sand of the 
desert and feel the enervating sunshine. By de- 
grees, the theme became more troubled and 
passionate, quietly in the beginning, but with 
a gradually rising storm—not physical, but of 
emotion—until everything was like an unsteady 
sea of menace and terror. Towards the end, 
crashing dissonances appeared, but just when 
he was expecting the conventional climax to 
come, all the theme threads united in a sudden 
quietening, which almost at once took shape as 
an indubitable question. It could then be seen 
that all that had gone before had been leading 
the way to this question, and that what had 
appeared simple and understandable had been 
really nothing of the sort, but, on the contrary, 
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something very mysterious and profound... . 
Half a dozen tranquil and beautiful bars brought 
the little piece to a conclusion. 


Nicholas objects to Evelyn’s interpretation that the question of 
the Sphinx is simply ‘‘Why are we alive?’’; he believes the 
Sphinx was the goddess of dreams, and explains that there are 
dreams that we are unable to remember afterwards, but which 
amount to visions of reality. This states the central theme of 
the book, and also indicates its basic outline. Just as, in The 
Haunted Woman, the reader waits to find out what each new 
trip to the ‘haunted rooms’’ will bring, so in Sphinx, he waits 
for experiments with the dream machine. This is obviously an 
excellent basic plot, guaranteed to hold the interest; it would 
take a thoroughly incompetent writer to spoil it; and Lindsay, 
while clumsy, is not incompetent. This is why Sphinx, while 
no masterpiece, is an interesting and readable novel. Read 
slowly with ears attuned to Lindsay’s themes, it is a rewarding 
experience. (pp. 40-1) 


Perhaps the chief fault of Sphinx—and one that nobody would 
expect from Lindsay—is that it has a pervading atmosphere of 
triviality. This is partly because of its subject. When Nicholas 
moves into the Sturt’s house, he has entered a little whirlpool 
of gossip and intrigue. A character called Maurice Ferreira— 
a smart, shady would-be Casanova with a talent for engineer- 
ing—is in love with Lore Jensen, and is also flirting with one 
of the Sturt girls, Evelyn. . .. Nicholas wastes a great deal of 
time involved in these intrigues. (pp. 41-2) 


But when one has pushed aside the undergrowth of plot, the 
theme emerges as identical with that of The Haunted Woman, 
although with variations. Nicholas’s recordings of his own 
dreams reveal a Lore who 1s in agony, and who needs help. . . . 
At a casual reading, it seems that it is her involvement with 
Ferreira that is causing her torment, and this interpretation 
seems to be strengthened by a description of Ferreira (as seen 
in a dream): 


He was leaning against a tree, smoking... . . He 
was wearing ordinary clothes, but his face was 
the face of a devil! Dead-white, sneering and 
smiling, it was at the same time cruel and child- 
ish; and the childishness imparted such an as- 
pect of degradation to it that the cruelty seemed 
almost a redeeming element. 


There is so much of Crystalman in this description that one 
suspects deeper meanings here. I am inclined to believe this 
would be a mistake. In a dream-speech made after her death, 
Lore dismisses him as completely unimportant. 


Lore’s death is announced at a fete in the local manor house. 
Her body is found in a deep stream. Ferreira had gone to the 
fete with the intention of quarrelling with her—she has dis- 
missed him and announced her marriage to an effete little music 
critic. Ferreira is even carrying a revolver to threaten her. But 
it emerges later that her death was suicide, and was nothing 
to do with Ferreira. ‘‘I thought I was running from him, but 
I was running towards something all the time’’—Lindsay’s 
death romanticism again. 


In the last chapter of the novel, Evelyn makes a ‘‘recording’”’ 
by the bedside of her sleeping father, and then plays it back. 
The dream reveals the duality of Lore’s nature. She is sym- 
bolically trapped under water. But her suicide, as she flings 
herself into the water, releases her ‘‘other self’’, which is able 
to escape from the water. Moreover, in this final dream, Ni- 
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cholas appears on horseback, holding another horse by the 
mane. Lore mounts, and the two of them ride off over the sea. 
it is after this dream that Evelyn rushes to Nicholas’s bedroom, 
and finds him dead. 


What is one to understand by all this? ... Its meaning—the 
meaning Lindsay intended (the point of this distinction will 
appear in a moment}—can only be grasped by someone who 
has read The Haunted Woman. Lore and Nicholas are in the 
same position as Isbel and Henry Judge, her lover. Social 
conventions and the messy confusion of everyday life hide from 
them their basic affinity. (Their first meeting is a quarrel; Lore 
imagines that Nicholas is sneering at her for writing cheap pot- 
boilers, and tells him to mind his own business.) Lindsay’s 
thesis—with which almost any psychologist would agree—is 
that deep dreams may reveal things unknown to the waking 
consciousness. He also believes that minds with deep affinities 
can communicate in dreams: this is obviously why Lore appears 
in Nicholas Cabot’s dreams. (pp. 42-3) 


Lindsay was obsessed by the falseness imposed on us by so- 
ciety, and the difficulties experienced by people of integrity in 
‘“‘becoming what one is’’ (to use Nietzsche’s phrase). Lore and 
Nicholas would be ideal for one another; his taciturnity and 
seriousness are exactly what she needs in a husband. . . . More 
important, his fortune will enable her to write serious music 
instead of turning out pot-boiling confections to support herself. 
(Money is obviously one of her problems; at one point, her 
father had to support her in a flat.) 


But the book leaves one curious problem. Why is Lore in such 
agony? Her sensitivity about her pot-boiling makes it clear that 
she feels guilty about it, and does it against her will. She turns 
out a sugary song for one of the sisters, and admits to Nicholas 
that she composed it in a few minutes to have a reason for 
calling. 


And this song is the occasion of an exchange that again reveals 
their fundamental closeness. The poem ts about a scottish bard 
who has been to a Inlitop to watch the dawn, but is unhappy 
and frustrated, and a peat cutter who has not raised his eyes 
from his dreary work all morning, yet who is happy because 
the work satisfies him. Nicholas objects: ‘‘Peat cutting may 
be more necessary than mountain climbing, but, after all, it is 
the mountain climbers who have built up civilization. Colum- 
bus was a mountain climber, and so were Newton and Dar- 
win.” 

Is Lore’s unhappiness due to her awareness that she is, by 
nature, a mountain climber, and that she is wasting her life? 
At the garden fete, where a rather dull piece of her music is 
performed, Lore remarks: ‘‘My day’s done. I have this after- 
noon to thank for being able to realize it at last.”’ This would 
seem the most likely explanation. 


I suspect that this is only half the truth. When one views 
Lindsay's life and work as a whole, a more sinister interpre- 
tation suggests itself. Like Lore Jensen, Lindsay is fundamen- 
tally a tragic figure. One feels sorry for him, as one might feel 
sorry for an attractive girl with a hare lip or cleft palate. Arc- 
furus reveals him as a man of formidable genius. His other 
books reveal him as a hopelessly clumsy writer, always tripping 
over his own feet. The writing is too self-conscious, and totally 
devoid of grace. When one has read Devil’s Tor, his last tre- 
mendous bid for recognition, one cannot help feeling that the 
whole thing was a terrible miscalculation. The book is full of 
elements of greatness, all counterbalanced by the old awk- 
wardness and inability to make anyone speak or act naturally. 
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Somewhere, there is an odd neurosis—or it may be a lack of 
self-knowledge. Vistak remarks: ‘‘He was radically unhappy, 
dissatisfied, hungry for recognition in the literary world.’’ How 
can this be true of the stern, Calvinistic author of Arcturus? 
Yet it is. Lindsay was thoroughly self-divided. Arcturus has 
the strange maturity and perfection that sometimes happens 
early in the career of an artist.... When this happens, the 
artist’s personality has to catch up with his intellectual devel- 
opment. But while man’s imagination can mature through in- 
tensity and will-power, his total personality needs another im- 
portant element—experience. (pp. 44-5) 


That Lindsay experienced this fear cannot be doubted. Like 
Lore, he tried to compromise, to add a pot-boiling element to 
The Haunted Woman and Sphinx. It made no difference; they 
failed to attract attention. The same reserve and shyness that 
made him sometimes socially awkward made the surface of 
his writing incompetent, amateurish, and it was this amateur- 
ishness that prevented critics taking him seriously. The pot- 
boiling of The Haunted Woman and Sphinx made no difference. 
Lindsay attempted no more pot-boilers. (I am leaving M. de 
Mailly out of account because it 1s written purely as entertain- 
ment.) Devil’s Tor and The Witch are wholly serious; but the 
seriousness made no difference; they were failures. 


This is why Lore Jensen's predicament tn Sphinx is so serious. 
Lindsay was a strange compound of genius and naivete, and 
the result was an invisible trap that he could not understand or 
escape. The reader of Sphinx finds it hard to grasp why Lore 
should be so tormented, why she should finally be driven to 
suicide to escape the invisible barriers that prevent her from 
becoming “‘who she 1s’’. Lindsay was so deeply involved in 
his own precisely parallel situation that he failed to realize that 
Lore’s despair would seem unmotivated. (pp. 45-6) 


What of Devil’s Tor, that immense, ponderous block of German 
metaphysics and pagan mysticism, nearly a quarter of a million 
words long. J. B. Pick says ““The book has a stodgy feel’’, 
and E. H. Visiak told me that it was almost unreadable. How- 
ever, when he re-read it, Visiak acknowledged that he found 
it unexpectedly fascinating. ... The odd thing about Lindsay 
was that he could write so patiently about boring people. Most 
good novelists feel the need to people their books with striking 
characters. Lindsay 1s comparable to Dostoevsky as a writer 
of ideas; but to think of Dostoevsky 1s to think of an incredible 
gallery of obsessed men, grotesques, demonic women, alco- 
holics, murderers, saints. If he occasionally includes a con- 
ventional character— Varvara Petrovna in Devils, of example— 
it is to provide a contrast to the demonic drives of the other 
characters. Lindsay’s characters are all relatively conventional. 
It is boring to be in their company for nearly five hundred 
pages. On the other hand, it has memorable pages and even 
chapters, when Lindsay can get away from his characters. 


The book’s opening makes the problem quite plain. Its heroine, 
Ingrid, and her cousin Hugh Drapier, are taking a walk on 
Dartmoor when a storm comes down. All this passage—nearly 
forty pages of i1t—is magnificent; Lindsay is in his element. 
(pp. 46-7) 


Apart from this, Lindsay is writing as clumsily as ever. (p. 48) 


At one point in Devil’s Tor, Peter Copping, the artist, remarks: 
‘*This business threatens to drag on indefinitely.’’ This is the 
chief fault of the book; personal complications drag on and on. 
Yet in conception, it comes close to being a masterpiece, and 
even its maladroit execution cannot entirely spoil it. 
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Its basic philosophy seems to differ from that of Arcturus. 
Lindsay's obsession is still his feeling that ‘‘this world’’ is 
unreal, and that we receive clear glimpses of the real world 
that lies behind it. But his “‘real world’’ has become more 
positive than the featureless Muspel, something closer to the 
Shavian life-force or Lawrence’s sexual-creative principle. And 
in other ways, Lindsay has moved closer to Lawrence. Like 
Lawrence, he feels that we are living at the end of an era, on 
the point of total collapse into decadence. Democracy is one 
of the signs of this decadence. Like the Lawrence of The Plumed 
Serpent, Lindsay looks back nostalgically to the primitive—to 
the ages when the savage inhabitants of Britain recognized that 
the creator of the world was an emanation from God called the 
Great Mother. As embodied in the Great Mother, the principle 
of femininity meant creation, and protection of her children. 
It has gradually been degraded into sexuality. Woman has come 
to think of herself as a temptress whose job is to persuade some 
man to undertake her lifelong support; she has accepted a de- 
graded subordinate role. 


It should be noted that this view of women ts inherent in all 
Lindsay’s noveis. The women he approves of are indifferent 
to sexuality, gripped by more important urges: Joiwind, Lore 
and Ingrid, even Sullenbode and Isbel. He obviously feels an 
irritable distaste—blended with fascination—for the seduc- 
tresses—Oceaxe, Celia Hantish. (pp. 48-9) 


What hope does Lindsay see in this decadent world? This 1s 
the point of Devil’s Tor. The answer lies in an Avatar, a new 
Christ or Buddha. Lindsay points out with grim satisfaction 
that Christ, Mahomet and the rest were not Avatars of peace 
but of war. “*After their vanishing sprang up always hatred, 
wars, massacres, the stake, the rack, the scourge.’’ This is the 
voice of Krag from Arcturus, and it echoes some of Lawrence’s 
more iritable pronouncements—the kind of thing that led Rus- 
sell to call him a fascist. 


How will the Avatar appear? This ts the subject of Devil’s Tor. 
The Earth Mother is stirring in her sleep. She causes the storm 
that breaks open the Devil’s Tor, revealing her tomb, and she 
brings together the three men who possess the broken halves 
of a magical stone which, when united, will allow these an- 
cient, long-buried forces to express themselves again. And one 
of the men, an explorer called Saltfleet, will ultimately become 
the husband of Ingrid, the virgin destined to bring forth the 
Avatar. 


Everything depends upon the two halves of the stone being 
joined. Lindsay manages to prevent this from happening for 
about four hundred and fifty pages by various twists of the 
plot. When the haives are finally joined, they seem to explode 
into stars (in the hands of the man who joined them). Saltfieet 
and Ingrid recognize that it is their destiny to produce the 
Avatar, and the novel ends with a resounding burst of thun- 
derous prose. 


No doubt this attempt at a summary ts unfair. This is inevitable, 
for reasons I have explained. Apart from Arcturus, Lindsay 
wrote only one satisfactory novel, the light-weight M. de Mailly. 
One can either concentrate on his failure to accomplish his aim, 
or upon the aim itself. At the head of all Lindsay’s work could 
be set the lines from the end of Faust: 


All things transitory 
Are but reflection .. . 


In Devil’s Tor, he also accepts the rest of this chorus: .. . 


The eternal womanly / Leads us upward and on. 
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This position is not consistent with that of Arcturus, but we 
may presume that it represents the result of deeper reflection. 
Devil’s Tor is an attempt to dedicate a monument to the "Eternal 
womanly.’’ ... [f this aspect of the book is accepted, then it 
will be seen as something of a masterpiece, in spite of its 
longueurs. It is closer to poetry than to the novel, and it must 
be admitted that page after page succeeds in sounding those 
oddly deep notes, like the ‘cello in The Haunted Woman, that 
have the authentic poetic effect of making the muscles of the 
skin contract. 


All the same, it cannot be denied that Lindsay’s final position 
was deeply pessimistic, as a mysticism based upon violent 
rejection of “‘the world’’ is bound to be. ... The negative is 
a vortex into which it is too easy to get sucked. I find that if 
I proceed to criticise a writer or philosopher, trying to put my 
finger on his failings, it becomes increasingly difficult to add 
reservations, to explain that, in spite of alf this, [ may regard 
him as an important and worthwhile figure. It is like running 
away downhill; it becomes increasingly hard to stop. This also 
seems to be Lindsay’s trouble. Arcturus is a Manichean book— 
the Manichees were a sect who believed that everything to do 
with “‘this world’ ts evil, and that only Heaven is good, so 
that their philosophy was a thoroughgoing rejection of all life. 
Everything is rejected. In subsequent works, Lindsay tried to 
retreat from the edge of this chasm, and the positive values of 
The Haunted Woman and Sphinx are closer to the values of 
any idealist. He obviously also feels that Lore Jensen’s early 
piano piece, ““Sphinx’’, is a valuable piece of art; it asks an 
ultimate question. In Arcturus, this piano piece would have 
been dismissed as a delusion of Crystalman. Lindsay once said 
‘*Music is the higher speech; so that if truly there are angels 
and they converse with one another, it must be in music’’. 
How has music managed to escape the power of Crystalman? 


(pp. 51-3) 


The position taken by Shaw in [Man and Superman] is sur- 
prisingly close to the Lindsay of Arcturus. In the third act, Don 
Juan and the Devil engage in a long argument. Hell is a place 
where peopie talk of nothing but beauty, sublimity, nobility 
and the rest. (pp. 53-4) 


But Shaw contrasts this world of cloying sweetness (in which 
even music is dismissed as ““the brandy of the damned’’) with 
the great evolutionary drive. He wants to go to heaven, not 
for happiness, but for work—to “‘help life in its struggle up- 
wards ’. 


It is Lindsay’s lack of an evolutionary vision that leads him 
into pessimism. His work after Arcturus shows him retreating 
from his Manicheeism, into recognition that “‘the Aryan Brah- 
mins, the Stoics, the Christian saints and martyrs’’ had justified 
the destruction of the Tertiary animals. But he fails to think 
out what this change of position implies. Instead, he falls into 
a facile pessimism about the evils of civilization, and turns his 
face nostalgically to the past... . (p. 54) 


J. B. Pick has said: ““Lindsay’s tragedy—and his literary life 
was really that—is the tragedy of a man who has seen some- 
thing, tells people, and they don’t listen or don’t understand 
what he 1s talking about’’, and several times more in the course 
of his excellent essay [see excerpt dated 1964], he speaks of 
Lindsay as a man with a vision who failed to communicate it. 
This is quite a long way from the truth, for it implies that 
Lindsay’s vision was personal and unique. It wasn’t. Man and 
Superman springs from a similar vision, and is dated 1901-3. 
T. E. Hulme also took up a similar position before the 1914 
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war... . According to Hulme, man is born in a condition of 
hopeless delusion and weakness called Original Sin, and his 
only hope of minimising its effects 1s not to follow his heart 
or his feelings, but to submit himself to rigorous discipline. 
For ‘‘discipline’’ substitute “‘pain’’, and you have the view 
presented by Krag. (pp. 54-5) 


In Lindsay's belief in the redeeming power of pain—and con- 
sequently of war and conflict—one also catches echoes of 
Nietzsche. ... And Nietzsche’s glorification of war and vio- 
lence is again a corollary of his evolutionism. He dislikes more 
peace because he thinks it turns men into fleas; 1f man will not 
mount the evolutionary ladder willingly, he must be flogged 
up it. Nietzsche was not a consistent evolutionist either; he 
counterbalanced his doctrine of the superman with a belief in 
eternal recurrence that means virtually that this world is a 
delusion and free will impossible. (p. 56) 


What I have tried to show . . . is that Lindsay was not really 
a solitary visionary. He was expressing the spirit of the age as 
much as Ehot, Hulme, Lawrence (both D. H. and T. E.—the 
latter had very much in common with Lindsay), Wyndham 
Lewis, and the European existentialists. He undoubtedly mis- 
understood his talents when he decided to become a novelist, 
for the novel for Lindsay meant people; people wrangling and 
interacting and quarrelling. And he was not really interested 
in people. (pp. 61-2) 


Lindsay was simply not cut out for writing about the endless 
and boring complications between Ferreira and Lore Jensen 
and Salttleet and Arsinal. They actually bored him as much as 
the reader. But he didn’t know that. He assumed he would 
find no one to accept his vision undiluted, and that the pill had 
to be sugared. In fact, the best thing that could happen to 
Lindsay now is that some enterprising publisher should publish 
his late works in one volume—The Haunted Woman, Sphinx, 
Devil’s Tor, The Violet Apple, The Witch and the philosophy 
manuscript—edited ruthlessly so as to cut out all the ‘‘com- 
plications’’. It would not be too difficult, for, like Melville in 
Moby Dick, he tends to intersperse chapters of major statements 
with padding. With Lindsay's major thoughts then between 
two covers, it should be possible to see that he deserves to be 
included in any list of the important names in literature in the 
first half of this century. (pp. 62-3) 


Colin Wilson, in his The Haunted Man: The Strange 
Genius of David Lindsay, The Borgo Press, 1979, 
63 p. 


JOY POHL (essay date 1981) 


[fn the following excerpt, Pohl discusses the dualistic elements 
of A Voyage to Arcturus, contending that Lindsay meticulously 
selected and juxtaposed opposites to create a world of randomness 
and illusion on Tormance. In encountering dual systems of reality 
which have equal validity, the hero experiences a ‘‘spiritual jour- 
ney’’ which will lead him to resolve the duality of his own nature.) 


In A Voyage to Arcturus .. . David Lindsay has created a meta- 
physical quest-romance, a spiritual journey in search of some 
insight into the ultimate nature of being, through a world in 
which events have a symbolic rather than realistic significance. 
In Tormance, his ‘‘residential suburb’’ of the star Arcturus, 
Lindsay constructs a world replete with spiritual dangers, whose 
physical strangeness renders more compelling the interior con- 
flicts he portrays. C. S. Lewis has called the book ‘‘shattering, 
intolerable, irresistable’’; Eric Rabkin, ““soul-wrenching and 
mind-distorting,’’ both attesting to its power to mirror an inner 
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reality, to evoke the life of the spirit. What Lindsay has achieved 
is, in the words of C. S. Lewis, ‘*a lived dialectic’’ [see excerpt 
dated 1947], and he has achieved this through a systematic 
examination of dualities within a moralized landscape. It is 
this which in large measure gives A Voyage to Arcturus its 
haunting qualities. 


Appropriately, the central figure 1s himself a dual character. 
Maskull, the protagonist throughout most of A Voyage to Arc- 
turus, is mask and skull—the everyday, rational, exterior as- 
pect of the self. He is a Promethean figure come to Tormance 
(a telescoping of **torment’’ and “‘romance’’ prefiguring the 
pleasure/pain dualism on which the plot revolves) ‘‘to steal 
Muspel-fire, to give a deeper life to men.’’ Nightspore, Mas- 
kull’s doppelganger whose name, connoting both darkness and 
propagation, life and death, ironically prefigures his ultimate 
role. He is the “‘new man’’ who emerges when Maskull, the 
everyday self, dies. Nightspore is Maskull’s essential self, the 
pneuma or spirit brought forth when the mask ts stripped off 
and the restraining skull split open, when the rational exterior 
is exposed as but another illusion preventing the comprehension 
of essential reality. 


Paralleling the dual nature of the hero is the double sun of the 
planet Tormance, a double sun which affects the protagonist 
Maskull in spiritually contradictory ways. Branchspell, whose 
name suggests its capacity to foliate and embroider reality and 
hence to hold man under various illusory enchantments, is the 
sun of the everyday world. it 1s the sun under which Maskuil 
travels on his spiritual odyssey, its withering, electric-white 
light throwing the moralized landscapes of Tormance into greater 
relief, rendering by its intensity what Maskull might otherwise 
perceive as illusory ‘‘dreamland,’’ “‘vividly real.’ 
Branchspell’s light is the light of man’s world. 


Alppain, whose name indicates the spiritual heights to which 
Maskull rises and the pain to be endured thereof, is the sun 
toward which Maskull moves. It lights the world of the spirit, 
its dawn representing not ““mystery’’—an acknowledgment of 
the limitations of reason—but “‘wildness,’’ a total release be- 
yond the constraints of reason.... The power of Alppain’s 
light 1s such that even within its sunset Maskull, the rational 
man, experiences ‘‘a feeling of disintegration—yjust as if two 
chemically distinct forces were simultaneously acting upon the 
cells of his body’’ and wonders, in the effect of its afterglow, 
if he can face Alppain itself and live. .. . These ‘‘violent sen- 
sations,’’ however, are the product of “‘the struggling of wills’ 
within Maskull, the pull of the world of external reality, of the 
physical world, and the pull of the world of the spirit. (pp. 164-65) 


Because Arcturus produces two kinds of light, the light of the 
physical world and the light of the spirit, Tormance has two 
sets of primary colors, a third duality whose ramifications 
Lindsay explores. As with his dual protagonist and dual sun, 
this duality also delineates the world of the spirit and the world 
of physical reality. Branchspell produces blue, yellow, and 
red—blue ‘‘delicate and mysterious, yellow clear and unsubtle, 
and red sanguine and passtonate’’.... Later Maskull learns 
that Branchspell’s blue is existence, its yellow is relation, and 
its red is feeling. ... Alppain, on the other hand, produces 
ulfire, *‘wild and painful,’’ jale, *‘dreamlike, feverish, and 
voluptuous,’ as well as blue... . Here ulfire represents ex- 
istence, blue stands in the middle and represents relation, and 
jale is feeling. . . . Thus as the yellow sun of Branchspell shows 
the *‘clear and unsubtle’’ relation of objects in the real world, 
the blue sun of Alppain indicates the ‘‘delicate and mysterious’’ 
nature of relationships in the spiritual world. By creating two 
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new primary colors, Lindsay more than expands his spectrum. 
In positing a dual set of primary colors and juxtaposing them 
as antithetical triads, he vivifies the distinction between the 
real and the symbolic, between the physical and the spiritual. 


A fourth duality which Lindsay explores is the masculine/fem- 
inine dichotomy. By systematically varying this dualism through 
a series of fantastic Tormancian cultures, he seeks to grasp its 
ontological implications. Lindsay’s first handling of this theme 
of male/female dualism comes with the artist Panawe of Pool- 
ingdred. Lindsay here postulates a culture in which each in- 
dividual’s sex is determined by the winner of a struggle between 
the male and female contained within the same body. Hence 
the conflict or tension caused by the presence of two sexes is 
resolved at or near birth. (pp. 165-66) 


In other Tormancian cultures, the male/female dichotomy is 
resolved through partnerships or pairings in which the women 
are aS openly assertive as the men or equally aggressive seekers 
after truth. An exception is the land of Sant, a religious com- 
munity whose adherents, followers of Hator, rigorously ex- 
clude females on penalty of death. Women are regarded as 
despised objects whose propensity for softness and capacity 
for love render them unfit for the austerities and asceticism of 
Sant’s guiding principle: the renunciation of all pleasure. (p. 166) 


In his final treatment of this dichotomy, Lindsay postulates a 
culture in which the masculine and feminine principles are 
wholly antithetical and come together only at the greatest risk 
of peril for the male. Haunte, a hunter of Sarclash, is a pure 
male for whom ‘‘all laws are female.’’ ... Sullenbode, the 
semi-amorphous embodiment of the female principle, pos- 
sesses neither soul, nor personality, nor even features unless 
transformed by love. Love, however, between a pure male and 
a pure female is impossible, Haunte states, pointing out that 
‘‘when Maskull loves a woman, it is Maskull’s female ances- 
tors who are loving her.”’ . . . Deprived of his protective mas- 
culine stones, Haunte, driven by desire, seeks out Sullenbode 
and is destroyed by her. Maskull’s kiss, however, transforms 
her into a living soul, one who “is perfectly willing to disappear 
and become nothing for the sake of the beloved’’ ... , an act 
in which Sullenbode indulges so that Maskull might continue 
his search for Muspel. Thus Lindsay concludes his investiga- 
tion of this dualism with a highly maudlin, certainly conven- 
tionalized treatment of the male as a questing figure and the 
female as civilizing earth-mother. (pp. 166-67) 


Throughout his pilgrimmage on Tormance, Maskull embraces 
new lifestyles and philosophies, experiencing physiological 
transformations which provide new modes of perception and 
‘*new perspective on the chain of life.’’ These expenences 
form an implicit exposition of the many versus the one duality, 
of the multiplicity which denies Maskull the essential unity he 
seeks. Moreover, these adventures within heavily moralized 
landscapes are themselves paired off and juxtaposed in the form 
of dualities. 


In his first Tormancian culture, Poolingdred, Maskull encoun- 
ters an innocent world whose inhabitants feed off gnawl water 
and find even the thought of eating fruit terrible. Located in 
the middle of his forehead, Maskull finds a breve (a fleshy 
protuberance) which enables him to read thoughts, in his chest 
a heart tentacle for stroking, and on either side of his neck, 
poigns (knoblike organs) which enable him “‘to understand and 
sympathize with all living creatures.”’ ... Admirably equipped 
then to empathize in a world in which all physical needs are 
provided, Maskuli experiences contentment. He finds nothing 
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beyond love in this environment and needs no understanding 
beyond mysticism. 


Juxtaposed to this selfless and giving world is the world of 
Ifdawn Marest. Here the will rules and Maskull’s breve be- 
comes a sorb, a third eye which has the capacity to absorb 
others. ... The heart tentacle becomes a third hand for grasp- 
ing. Even the land reflects the impulsive and arbitrary nature 
of its inhabitants, constantly and unpredictably erupting or 
dropping off into the abyss. Here Maskull learns that there is 
more to life than the somewhat sentimentalized humanity of 
Poolingdred, that indeed passage through such an environment 
equipped as a resident of Poolingdred is tantamount to suicide. 
Maskull is inevitably led then to compare the two societies, 
one whose central thrust is power versus one whose central 
thrust is empathy. (pp. 167-68) 


However, the explorations of these dualities, organized as ad- 
ventures within moralized landscapes, are finally each revealed 
as illusion, revelations not of the one which Maskull seeks but 
of the many. Even a final experience in which Maskull 1s 
vouched ideal love is revealed as illusion, albeit one which 
maintains its beauty even when its illusory nature 1s realized. 
This dichotomy between the one and the many, the real and 
the illusory, is ultimately explained via a cosmic dualism. On 
the cosmic level, the dichotomy is between Surtur, the god of 
Muspel, for whom Krag ts the embodied form, and Crystalman, 
variously known as Shaping and Faceny, for whom Gangnet 
is the embodiment. Muspel, the hidden eternal light, pure spirit, 
Lindsay had earlier called **the primeval world of fire; existing 
before heaven and earth, and which will eventually destroy 
them.’’ Crystalman feeds off this Muspel-stream, his shadow 
form acting as a prism, shivering pure spirit into millions and 
millions of life forms, each possessing via the transformation 
an ineffable and grotesque sweetness. Some particles of Muspel 
emerge unaltered “‘by reason of their extreme munute- 
ness.’’.. . Krag is thus ‘‘a spirit compounded of those vestiges 
of Muspel which Shaping [Crystalman] did not know how to 
transform.’’ ... Trying to undo Crystalman’s work, Krag brings 
redemptive pain into the world; and thus while Crystalman 
masquerades as a god in the guise of pleasure, Krag, who is 
also Surtur, is frequently mistaken for the devii. 


Maskull completes the first stage of his journey back to spirit 
by renouncing his self-life, his false and private world of ‘‘dreams 
and appetites and distorted perceptions’’ and embracing the 
whole, great world of Crystalman.... At the end of his od- 
yssey, he is told by Krag, ‘‘You have run the gamut. What 
else is there left to live for?’’ ... Indeed he has lived all the 
illusions, embraced all the lifestyles which the strange world 
of Tormance provides. Tormance then becomes a metaphor for 
those systems, both philosophical and theological, which man 
imposes on the overt world and which encapsulate his spiritual 
being. With Maskull’s death, the dormant Nightspore is aroused. 
Nightspore represents thus the enlargement of personality (1.e., 
Maskull’s personality) necessary to assimilate the vital world 
of the spirit which Muspel symbolizes. Nightspore is then Lit- 
erally the reborn Maskull, and the ‘‘gamut’’ which Maskull 
runs creates the inner amplitude which allows this spiritual 
transformation. In the final moments of the story, Nightspore 
discovers “‘Muspel consisted of himself and the stone tower 
on which he was sitting.’’ . . . Having run the gamut, his duality 
is resolved, and he 1s capable of perceiving reality without 
illusion. (p. 169) 

Joy Pohl, “‘Dualities in David Lindsay's ‘A Voyage 


to Arcturus ,’’ in Extrapolation, Vol. 22, No. 2, Sum- 
mer, 1981, pp. 164-70. 
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BERNARD SELLIN (essay date 1981) 


[in the following excerpt, Sellin discusses Lindsay's philosophy 
of the Sublime World and traces the manifestation of this philos- 
ophy in the content and structure of his novels.] 


David Lindsay is an ideologist rather than a philosopher, as 
the reader will be quick to notice. If it is the invention, the 
exoticism and the strange that make the first impression, one 
soon discovers, behind these flights of fancy, a kind of thought 
that lacks neither richness nor interest. While his novels grav- 
itate towards imaginary worlds, the writer’s thinking, in itself, 
leaves the beaten track, and takes the form of intuition of a 
vivid intensity. All Lindsay’s determination is needed to ensure 
that his plots adhere to the reality of this world. As a general 
rule, the realistic picture gives way to intimations of the here- 
after. (p. 174) 


The whole of Lindsay’s writing is based upon the experience 
of duality, or the feeling that life as we know it, whilst being 
scarcely enriching, contains elements which testify to a possible 
grandeur. Being lonely, and the prisoner from birth until death 
of a few years’ existence, as well as a composite mass of atoms 
exposed to the dangers of an impersonal world, man is nothing. 
Nevertheless, he is not destitute of grandeur, as is evident in 
his tenacity in surmounting unhappiness, his intelligence and 
his aspirations. From this point of view, man asserts his place 
in some superior order of things. This model, as some kind of 
ideal, Lindsay calls the Sublime. 


The theory of the Sublime constitutes the ultimate point of the 
whole of Lindsay’s ideology. Its importance is considerable, 
since it claims to be nothing more nor less than an explanation 
of the universe. It 1s accordingly essential to understand it 
properly. Lindsay himself repeatedly insists upon the impor- 
tance he attaches to this theory, which he also considers to be 
one of the most original aspects of his thinking. He adds that 
his entire ideology, in his view, must be an exposition of the 
Sublime. 


Before examining the content of this doctrine, it is necessary 
to resolve an ambiguity as to the word itself, which differs, 
when used by Lindsay, from current usage. According to Lind- 
say, the term was chosen, for want of anything better, to denote 
a certain transcendent world. The interpretation is accordingly 
his own. 


The word is one of long standing, since it is found, for the 
first time, in the third century A.D., in the writings of a Greek 
orator called Longinus, author of On the Sublime. It is prin- 
cipally in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, however, 
that the term achieved its period of glory, thanks notably to 
thinkers such as Boileau and Edmund Burke. Burke’s defini- 
tion, that the Sublime was founded upon profusion, irregular- 
ity, pain and darkness, as opposed to the Beautiful, sets the 
tone for a whole stream of literature, typified particularly by 
the “Gothic novel’. 


Kant takes up the term, and then comes Schopenhauer. His 
theory of the Sublime is taken directly from Kant, but it em- 
bodies the conception of free will, unigue to the author. 
(pp. 174-75) 


Lindsay's admiration for Schopenhauer is known. One of his 
characters in Devil’s Tor, Uncle Magnus, bears a likeness, both 
physically and morally, to the German philosopher. . . . Lind- 
Say parts company from his mentor, however, when it comes 
to the Sublime. He does not hesitate to criticise Schopenhauer’s 
conception of the Sublime as being ‘the contemplation of Beauty 
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under threatening circumstances’. Is it enough for a beautiful 
woman to be surprised by a storm to make the scene a Sublime 
one? Lindsay poses this question by reducing Schopenhauer’s 
theory to its essentials. He then adds that, in his view, “The 
Sublime is not beauty but something else, which 1s related to 
beauty, yet transcends it.’ ... (pp. 175-76) 


The conception of the Sublime did not come to David Lindsay 
through reading such philosophers as Kant and Schopenhauer. 
It is more accurate to say that it established itself through 
contact with the world, and that it was born out of the very 
experience of the author. Lindsay indefatigably repeats that the 
Sublime world, in his view, is more real than the tangible 
world. ‘The Sublime world is not a metaphysical theory but a 
terrible fact, which stands above and behind the world, and 
governs all its manifestations’. Far from being immaterial, and 
populated by ghosts and illusions, the Sublime has a body 
whose substance is more real, and more solid, than ‘this col- 
oured, cubic and heavy world of ours’. (p. 177) 


The first approach of the Sublime ts met in A Voyage to Arc- 
turus. This is the picture of Muspel, which 1s hardly precise, 
because the book tries, above all, to denounce the pitfalls of 
the conscious world. The choice of the Scandinavian myth of 
Muspel, as a symbol of the Sublime, was determined by other 
reasons. Besides the symbolic use to which Muspellsheim, the 
world of fire of Nordic mythology, lends itself, 1t did not escape 
Lindsay that Muspel was, according to legend, the original 
world. The giant, Ymur, father of the human race, united fire 
and ice. Lindsay returns to the idea of a world that existed 
before the Earth and Heaven, and imbues the legend with a 
certain Platonism and Gnosticism, in order to arrive at an orig- 
inal conception of a pre-existing world, whose actual universe 
would only be a much inferior derivative. By the device of the 
myth of Muspel, Lindsay similarly explains the end of the 
world, and the reconquest of the Sublime world. (p. 178) 


In order to justify the pre-eminence of the Sublime world, 
Lindsay affirms that the explanations of the universe by earlier 
religions and philosophies are scarcely satisfactory. The mes- 
sage of A Voyage to Arcturus is the negation of traditional 
codes, and the discovery of a new principle of explanation in 
the Sublime. According to Lindsay, theories of evolution, the 
virtues of education, human fraternity, and the idea of God, 
are all deceits which have had the sole effect of concealing 
from men’s eyes the existence of the Sublime world. The only 
true explanation that remains ts that of Schopenhauer, making 
the will, or powers striving towards something, the basis of 
existence. All our unhappiness arises out of that. The will to 
live is tyrannical and sad. The misery of man on earth comes 
from the overriding necessity to satisfy the demands of the 
will. All privation is painful to it. Starting from there, Lindsay 
adds that a world whose insufficiencies are so evident can 
present no interest whatsoever. Its limitations are explicable 
by its nature. The tangible world is secondary, created from 
an ideal model which 1s itself set free from the servitude of 
will. 


The history of the world, and of humanity in particular, is the 
story of a disgrace. This degradation, it must be stressed, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with the Christian conception of the 
Fall. The three standards of this evolution are the Sublime, the 
self and morality. The Sublime state is the example of an 
entirety that is free from all imperfection. The transition from 
the Sublime to the self 1s due to the interference of the principie 
of individuality that Lindsay likens to Nature. Morality, for its 
part, particularly appears as a repressive force of the self. ... 
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Such, in broad terms, are the principal lines of Lindsay’s ide- 
ology. (pp. 178-79) 


The Sublime is not of this world, repeats Lindsay. The conquest 
of the Sublime, therefore, begins by detachment from the world. 
In A Voyage to Arcturus, after long preparation, it 1s necessary 
to await the death of Maskull in order to begin to reach for 
the Sublime. ... In Devil’s Tor, it is the storm which acts as 
the catalyst of the Sublime. The walk taken by Hugh and Ingrid 
is an ascent, far removed from the everyday world. Already 
separated by distance and height, they are still more isolated 
by the tempest which rages around them. The rain encloses 
them like a prison. It forms a wall between them and the rest 
of the world. ... Nevertheless, it is a false prison, as the 
isolation is the first of the conditions necessary to be free. The 
storm reveals a new mode of existence of which Hugh and 
Ingrid have previously had only a vague intuition. Within a 
few minutes, the significance of hfe is overthrown. Values 
commonly accepted, such as life, love and fraternity, lose their 
importance. All that ts human becomes obliterated in the face 
of the terrible grandeur of the Sublime world. 


One solitary experience of the Sublime is enough to transform 
the course of existence, as if something at the very foundation 
of oneself has been broken. The pessimism of Lindsay and his 
heroes has no other source than this impossibility of seeing the 
tangible world as our reason for existence. (pp. 179-80) 


The experience of the Sublime engenders more anguish than 
satisfaction, because it disturbs one’s life. Anguish is a com- 
ponent of the Sublime. In contrast to the Christian Paradise, 
which one need only await in tranquillity and virtue, the Sub- 
lime has the effect of making man depressive. It is accompanied 
by ‘disturbance, sullenness, infinite longing, sadness, de- 
spair’.. . . Sublimity is nothing but the subconscious desire of 
the soul to regain its origin, and a nostalgia to return to the 
intangible world, or the Paradise Lost from which our real 
world emanated. The dissatisfaction is that of ‘the outsider’, 
who knows that he belongs to the hereafter. “Men, you see, 
are not only men, they are also and essentially spirits. The 
world is not their right place .. . Accordingly, in their uncon- 
scious depths, men are unhappy in the world, which is not 
their place, and which confines them.’ What some call ‘re- 
demption’ is no more, in Lindsay’s eyes, than the soul’s return 
to its first condition. 


The instrument of learning is the soul or the spirit. Truth does 
not lie within the gift of the senses. It 1s only discovered 
inwardly, by an effort to free oneself from surrounding influ- 
ences, in order to respond to a transcendent need. Between the 
human soul and the driving force of the world, there is an 
identity of nature which explains that knowledge of the world 
concerns only a part of man, his eternal soul. Men are ‘also 
and essentially spirits’, writes Lindsay, meaning that human 
nature combines a mental hfe with an organic one. Of these 
two, only the former is of interest in enabling one to discover 
a fundamental knowledge of lite. David Lindsay begins, there- 
fore, by dividing his characters into two categories. On the 
one hand, there are the initiates of the body, and, on the other, 
those of the soul. The doctor, as a servant of the body, 1s 
placed in the ranks of latter-day charlatans. Women, unceas- 
ingly preoccupied with dress, ornamentation, beauty and bodily 
cares, do not escape criticism. Lindsay denounced barbarity, 
and the return to animalism. Man has lost his soul, he cries, 
and is no longer anything more than a ‘human biped, whose 
stomach is paramount in the existence of a mystic uni- 
verse’... . At the polar opposite are found nearly all Lindsay’s 
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heroes and heroines, such as Hugh Drapter, Lore Jensen, Ingrid 
Colborne and others, each of them being almost without sub- 
stance, for whom the body scarcely exists. (pp. 180-81) 


Without examining it very deeply, David Lindsay takes up . . . 
the philosophy of Plato, with its contrast of two worlds; the 
creation of the world by a Demiurge, the human soul considered 
as part of the Universal Soul, the traps of the tangible world, 
the possibility of man recovering his divine, eternal origin, 
and the unhappiness of man on earth, subjected to this nostalgia 
for his first existence. In spite of this borrowed philosophy, 
Lindsay loses no time in parting company from his illustrious 
predecessor. To the Platonic theory, there are now added other 
currents of thought, particularly Stoicism, Eastern philosophy 
and Gnosticism. 


Man is aware of existing independently of the world which 
surrounds him, Experience proves to him his individuality. This 
division constitutes, in Lindsay’s eyes, the first stage of the 
Sublime. Individuality ts the opposite of the Sublime, and 
Sublimity represents, to a large extent, the effort of man to 
regain the whole. Human experience, in the sense that it 1s 
narrowly linked to individuality, is, in the nature of things, 
anti-Sublime. (pp. 181-82) 


The method to which Lindsay adheres .. . [consists of] aban- 
doning individuality altogether. The conquest of the Sublime 
is achieved by a renunciation of the self, which has long been 
seen as one of the foundations of any mystical quest. The 
necessary condition for all progression towards Divinity, and 
any kind of illumination, is moral detachment. This abandon- 
ment of the principle of individuality is presented to us in 
several forms, including sacrifice, acceptance of Fate, mag- 
nanimity and altruism. 


The most spectacular of these gifts of oneself is sacrifice. This 
is one of the most baffling aspects of A Voyage to Arcturus. 
Several times in this book, characters disappear by jumping 
into a void, from the top of a cliff. (pp. 182-83) 


Sacrifice, says one of the characters in A Voyage to Arcturus, 
is not utilitarian, but a ransom that one pays. . . . [t constitutes, 
therefore, the first step towards the discovery of the Sublime, 
in the sense that this sacrifice is both a gift and a renunciation. 
If one accepts that the Sublime 1s not of this world, man must 
agree to die, the will to live being the manifest proof of at- 
tachment to this world. Whosoever wishes to rise above life, 
indeed ‘above mysticism’, must be ready to sacrifice his own 
material existence. That which constitutes the nobility of life, 
and which gives a meaning to life, is this faculty to give, of 
one’s own free will, that which man will see forcibly removed 
in death. (pp. 183-84) 


The second form taken by abnegation of the self is the accep- 
tance of the decrees of Fate. The theme scarcely appears in A 
Voyage to Arcturus. It will be remembered, however, that it is 
present in The Haunted Woman. The love of Judge and Isbel 
totally overwhelms them. When they meet in the haunted room, 
they act in defiance of good sense and convention. They are 
drawn towards one another, as if by a magnet. Finally, in 
Devil’s Tor, there reigns a fatalistic atmosphere. Men are the 
playthings of forces which overtake them. The different in- 
trigues are improbable. There are too many coincidences, and 
too many unexplained events. The book would have scarcely 
any value if there were not, behind the improbability, the prin- 
ciple of an inexorable Fate. The actions of the characters are 
explicable by intuitions, and by impulses that are but little 
understood. (pp. 185-86) 
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Coincidences, chance, luck and intuitions are just so many 
modern forms of that Fate which the ancients knew so well. 
The improbability of Devil’s Tor ... conceals the very ambi- 
tious plan of restoring some nobility to the idea of Fate, which 
has not ceased to be degraded over the course of centuries. 
The ancients had a sharp sense of the existence of this superior 
world which both surrounded men and governed their actions. 
This world in which the ancients believed would be one form 
of the Sublime world. The Sublime world has disappeared, 
and with it the idea of Fate, replaced by the conception of an 
all-powerful God, this modern ‘insipid’ form of determinism, 
created by a people incapable of accepting the idea of an inex- 
orable Fate... . The beliefs and values of David Lindsay in- 
volve pain and suffering, which take the form of endurance or 
sacrifice. In itself, suffering has nothing Sublime about it, but 
it is the instrument of the Sublime. ‘If one were set the problem 
of causing men to acquire their original Sublime nature, no 
other means could be found than by making them suffer. Thus 
pain is justified’, writes Lindsay, in his Philosophical Notes. 
Lindsay's ideas approximate to certain trends in asceticism and 
stoicism, whilst always retaining their own originality. 


In order fully to understand Lindsay’s use of the term ‘Sub- 
lime’, one must refer to the nature of the Sublime. Nearly all 
definitions of the Sublime, whether by Kant, Burke or Scho- 
penhauer, stress the violence involved therein. In all cases, 
there 1s a contrast between opposites. A Sublime spectacle is 
at once attractive and agonising. It evokes as much fear as 
pleasure. ... When he conceives his Sublime world, Lindsay 
starts from this same idea. He imagines an order of things in 
which pain and pleasure would be united. The degradation that 
has characterised the transition from the Sublime world to the 
actual world would only be the dissociation of pleasure and 
pain, which were formerly united. ... Man feels either plea- 
sure or pain, but rarely both at the same time. When these two 
feelings are joined, we are in the presence of the Sublime, and 
of a return to the first condition of man. (pp. 186-87) 


To regain his Sublime origin, man has no better means than 
to submit himself to the beneficial effect of pain. Pain becomes 
the ‘solvent of pleasure’. It must be clearly understood that it 
is not a matter of replacing pleasure with pain, but to attain, 
through the effect of pain, a union with the interior pleasure 
of the Sublime. The Sublime state does not separate them. 


The arguments used by Lindsay to justify the positive value 
of pain are certainly not lacking. Without pain, pleasure is 
insipid... . Moreover, adds Lindsay, pain brings satisfaction, 
since pain brings the benefit of inducing man to surmount it. 
It impels change. While certain people benefit from pleasure, 
others seem to flourish much more under the influence of pain. 
Their nobility in no sense diminishes. (pp. 187-88) 


David Lindsay takes as his own the axiom of Baudelaire, ex- 
pressed as “You are a happy man. | pity you, sir, for being so 
easily happy.’ Like Baudelaire before him, Lindsay sees pain 
as being ‘the divine miracle for our impurities’. He also de- 
nounces those people who laugh too easily, to the neglect of 
self-discipline. Happy people are the slaves of modern times, 
satisfied with monotony and meagre rewards. For the true ‘aris- 
tocrat of the universe’, something more than half-measures is 
needed. Either one must abandon oneself to an orgy of pleasure 
or else one must eschew all forms of pleasure. 


Between these two extremes, Lindsay has made his choice. 
The supreme blessing is pain, and he goes on to explain his 
reasoning. Failure represents the best springboard to success. 
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Man is like a boxer. He must train himself to receive blows. 
He must accept insult and injustice without faltering. ... In 
order to remain above the conflict, one must never show oneself 
to be troubled, if one is a wise man. In moments of acute 
emotional upheaval, feelings must be hidden. . . . Without this 
ruggedness and determination, he adds elsewhere, man remains 
a dilettante who can scarcely be taken seriously. 


It is towards the philosophy of endurance, therefore, that Lind- 
say’s preference is directed. (p. 189) 


Between A Voyage to Arcturus and Devil’s Tor, more than ten 
years intervene. In the latter work, the thinking is more refined, 
and the intuition of the former ts confirmed. The theory of the 
Sublime has been considerably developed. In Devil’s Tor, the 
Scandinavian myth of Muspel has been relegated to the back- 
ground with only a few references to recall what was, in A 
Voyage to Arcturus, representative of the ideal transcendent 
world. At the same time, this suprasensible reality is brought 
considerably nearer, assuming the solidity and consistency of 
real life. The plan is much more ambitious than in the earlier 
book. Lindsay attempts nothing less than the reconstruction of 
the world in his own style, from its very beginnings until the 
end of time. The Muspel of A Voyage to Arcturus has become 
‘The Ancient’. As for Surtur, the defender of Muspel, he has 
been replaced by a Demiurge who is female. 


David Lindsay’s interpretation has its origin in the simple state- 
ment that it 1s impossible to imagine a male God. Such a male 
Creator of the Universe could not have prevented himself from 
giving the product of his creation certain characteristics of his 
own. Now, reasons Lindsay, one need only open one’s eyes, 
and look about one, to notice that the world is essentially 
female. ‘All the great elements of the world, the untversal and 
all-powerful incentive of love, the enormous fact and cult of 
beauty, the endless production of children to supply the wastage 
by death, the seasonal mating of free animals, and annual 
rebirth of vegetation, the orbits of planets and comets, the 
doubtless curved paths of the stars, the tides, not only of the 
sea, the purely-instinctive existences of all creatures, save the 
moral among humans, and even of them, everything of this 
was so peculiarly of the female stamp, emotional, blind, re- 
petitive, that it was as if he had found himself in a house whose 
every room contained women’s clothes, needlework, flowers, 
stuffs, silken draperies, fragile furniture, infants’ toys and gar- 
ments; and were asked and required to consent that the resi- 
dence had been equipped for his own use by a man.’ ... 
(pp. 193-94) 


Nature, by common consent a divine creation, is, according 
to all the evidence, essentially female, especiaily as only curved 
lines are to be found there. To-day, psycho-analysis has come 
to support this interpretation, by giving to nature a maternal 
image. The most important human function, that of reproduc- 
tion, is female. Without it, the world would long since have 
ceased to exist. 


In conclusion, according to Lindsay, nearly all the components 
of the universe bear witness to belonging to this femininity. 
After love, women, children, beauty, nature, civilisation and 
art, what ts left? Work and war are two activities that one 
readily associates with men, but also with unhappiness, pain, 
and even hatred. Work and war are such glaring examples of 
imperfection that it would be senseless to regard them as de- 
rivatives of a perfect being, the creator of the universe. We 
are Jed, both by evidence and absurdity, to the only possible 
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interpretation; that the universe has not been created by a male 
God, but by a female Demiurge. (pp. 194-95) 


Lindsay's Demiurge {a Great Mother figure,] can be cruel and 
bloodthirsty, when necessary. In this respect, the depiction still 
conforms to the studies of this cult, which have shown the 
Great Mother to be a bellicose Goddess, presiding equally well 
at the production of living beings as at their destruction. Suf- 
fering is a reality that nobody can escape, not even the Creator. 
Between the world and its Creator, there 1s an identity of nature, 
both being based upon suffering. (p. 195) 


Human misery ..., according to Lindsay, 1s largely a con- 
sequence of the degradation of the feminine values embodied 
in the Ancient and the Great Mother. This evolution occurred 
partly because patriarchal societies replaced primitive matriar- 
chal societies, and partly because the female ideal was cor- 
rupted. It is this latter aspect that should now be considered. 


The problem presenting itself to Lindsay is a simple one. How 
is it possible to reconcile the conception of women as the source 
of all perfection with his own evidence of the frivolities and 
limitations of the ‘weaker sex’? 


This paradox shows that there has been continuity between the 
Ancient and twentieth-century woman, albeit a gradual de- 
basement. From that, the question arises as to whether this 
corruption was inevitable, whether time 1s the cause of erosion 
and especially whether some happening intervened, at one stage 
or another, to influence the course of events. It is towards this 
last solution that Lindsay inclines. The Ancient, he writes be- 
longed to ‘femaleness’, without being ‘womanly’, making the 
distinction that Lindsay establishes between ‘female’ and 
‘woman’.... The female finds itself dissociated here from 
female sexual characteristics. At the beginning of humanity, 
there was femininity. The appearance of man occurred simul- 
taneously with that of woman, in circumstances that remain 
quite obscure, but which permit the assertion that the human 
tragedy is bound up with the emergence of the bisexual con- 
dition. All evil stems from this ‘unnatural’ divison. There can 
be no clearer proof of life’s imperfection than the need to 
‘choose’ a sex, which confronts us at birth. Man, just as much 
as woman, 1S condemned to be an actor on the world stage, 
playing a réle imposed upon him by his own sex, compelled 
to lie, and to dissemble tn the presence of the other sex. 


Just as with Christianity, Lindsay conceives a Fall from the 
divine state to the human state, but here the divine state is a 
maternal one. The Fall is nothing else than the passing from 
the maternal state to the bisexual state. (pp. 195-96) 


To a large extent, David Lindsay discovered the Sublime through 
his own personal experience, and especially through music. 
This last point is one that needs to be emphasised, especially 
as earlier studies have not dealt with this fundamental aspect. 
(p. 203) 


Although he played no instrument, and could not even read a 
musical score, he had reached a stage where music held few 
secrets for him. He was never a theorist, however. He lived 
music, and, according to his friend, Rober Barnes, whose mu- 
sical education was certainly more comprehensive, Lindsay’s 
musical judgments showed insight. While music, for most peo- 
ple, is a pleasant diversion, Lindsay made it a veritable art, 
superior to all other artistic forms. Scorning the eye, as being 
the organ of illusions, he regarded the ear as a divine organ, 
and truly the narrow door leading to ultimate reality... . 
(pp. 203-04) 
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In order to understand the importance that Lindsay attached to 
music, there is no need to look very far, and just one sentence 
sums up his thinking. “Music is the experience of a supernatural 
world.’ .. . As ‘the experience of a supernatural world’, music 
is definitively a revelation of the Sublime. The attraction of 
music, therefore, stems from its power of emancipation from 
the Earth. Music constitutes a world apart, far removed from 
the imperfections and falsities of our present lives. To put it 
more precisely, music 1s the proof, and the product, of a parallel 
world. Lindsay scarcely develops this idea, contenting himself, 
it seems, with drawing the conclusions to which his personal 
experience has led him. It is not known whether Lindsay was 
content to adopt the interpretation of Schopenhauer, who saw, 
in music, the revelation of another world, whose existence 
would have preceded the emergence of the present world. Ac- 
cording to Schopenhauer, music speaks of a ‘world’ that is 
completely independent of the world of free will. It is a message 
coming directly from the hereafter, free of interference from 
the world of phenomena, unlike the other arts. As will be 
noticed, this interpretation is quite close to that of Lindsay. 


It is possibly because it suggests the world of our origins that 
music is associated more with nostalgia than with Nietzschean 
jubilation. Anything else would be surprising. It is primarily 
as a release that music appears, this ‘power as a releasing 
factor’ of which Ingrid speaks, at the very beginning of Devil’s 
Tor. “You seemed under an enchantment. | fancy you were not 
merely held, but seriously disturbed. Where were you?’ Hugh 
asks Ingried, to which the young girl replies ‘In a strange 
sphere, unsuggested by the music, I expect. Music is never 
more than a releasing factor for me; and that’s why I am cold 
to nine-tenths of music, for it doesn’t release. I can secure the 
same emancipation from things without music at all, much 
more slowly, but retentively on that account, as up here, alone 
and at peace with everything actual. I’ve told you something 
about that. /t must be the beginning of the Sublime. ... 
(pp. 204-05) 


Of all the arts, music alone is truly Sublime. Hence, this writ- 
ing, which is presented, above all, as a conquest of the Sublime, 
is permeated with this philosophy of music, which is both the 
catalyst of the journey to the source of life and the proof of 
Paradise Lost. Since it operates to suggest the other world, 
Lindsay knew how to use music. Thunder, another manifes- 
tation of the parallel world, is ‘the greatest music’. ... The 
magic stone that has fallen from the sky seems to emit music. 
Death, gateway to the hereafter, is accompanied by ‘solemn 
music’... . The mystic union of Ingrid and Saltfleet takes place 
against a background of “mystical music’. 


Far from being a mere prop, music is the very pillar upon 
which rests Lindsay’s writing. In view of this, it 1s scarcely 
surprising to find, amongst all the characters in search of an- 
other world, an exceptional number of musicians. ... There 
is no book by Lindsay which does not contain a piece of music 
that, in some way, sets the style. Each one begins with the 
performance of a piece, as if the author wanted to fix the tone 
of the novel. (p. 205) 


So great is Lindsay’s love of music that it ends in dominating 
the ideological background, to become a technique of expres- 
sion, and a style in itself. This writer may span the world, 
without really seeing it, and emphasis has already been given 
to the impoverishment of his power of realistic narration, but 
music is the one thing that does not pass unnoticed. (pp. 206-07) 


‘Only a very few people will ever read A Voyage to Arcturus, 
but, as long as even two or three people will listen to Bee- 
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thoven, two or three people will read it’, declared Lindsay, 
with that mixture of humility and arrogance that is so char- 
acteristic of his personality. In order to write, he had to use 
words, but the artist in him was closer to the musician. He 
contemplated the world in philosophical terms, and tried to 
convey his intuitions and reflections in the way a musician 
would have been able to do. His undeniable guide was Bee- 
thoven, whose symphonies, too, encroach upon the present in 
order to confront man with his metaphysical destiny. The rhythm 
of Lindsay’s books draws its inspiration from the unfolding of 
a musical work, consisting of a slow introduction, followed 
by characteristic themes, a staccato passage, and a finale which 
is sometimes clear, and sometimes vague, as if the book ended 
with a question. The music is not only descriptive, but inter- 
rogates, suggesting bridges between the world down here and 
the hereafter. It is a form of expression, but also a form of 
life, to the point that, when he comes to describe the meta- 
morphoses of the soul, in search of its origins, Lindsay will 
have recourse to the ‘three musics’, these being, respectively, 
liberation from the everyday world, discovery of the soul, and 
incorporation of the human soul with the Absolute... . 
(pp. 208-09) 


Bernard Sellin, in his The Life and Works of David 
Lindsay, translated by Kenneth Gunnell, Cambridge 
University Press, 1981, 257 p. 


HAROLD BLOOM (essay date 1982) 

[Bloom is one of the most prominent of contemporary American 
critics and literary theorists. In The Anxiety of Influence (/973), 
Bloom formulated a controversial theory of literary creation called 
revisionism. Influenced strongly by Freudian theory, which states 
that ‘‘all men unconsciously wish to beget themselves, to be their 
own fathers,’’ Bloom believes that all poets are subject to the 
influence of earlier poets and that, to develop their own voice, 
they attempt to overcome this influence through a process of 
misreading. By misreading, Bloom means a deliberate, personal 
revision of what has been said by another so that ut conforms to 
one’s own vision: “‘Poetic influence—when it involves two strong, 
authentic poets—always proceeds by a misreading of the prior 
poet, an act of creative correction that is actually and necessarily 
a misrepresentation. The history of poetic influence . . . ts a his- 
tory of anxiety and self-serving caricature, of distortion, of per- 
verse, wilful revisionism.’ In this way the poet creates a singular 
voice, overcoming the fear of being inferior to poetic predeces- 
sors. Bloom's later books are applications of this theory, extended 
in Kabbalah and Criticism (1974) to include the critic or reader 
as another deliberate misreader. Thus, there is no single reading 
of any text, but multiple readings by strong poets or critics who 
understand a work only in ways that allow them to assert their 
own individuality or vision. In addition to his theoretical work, 
Bloom is one of the foremost authorities on English Romantic 
poetry and has written widely on the influences of Romanticism 
in contemporary literature. In the following excerpt, Bloom ex- 
plains his theory of literary fantasy, which states that ‘‘the cosmos 
of fantasy ... is revealed in the shape of nightmare and not of 
hallucinatory wish-fulfillment.’’ Bloom places Lindsay in the line 
of great masters of High Romantic fantasy-quest, which includes 
William Blake and Percy Bysshe Shelley, and praises A Voyage 
to Arcturus for challenging the reader’ s identification with con- 
cepts of narcissism and Prometheanism, upon which traditional 
fantasy depends. According to Bloom, who himself wrote a fantasy 
modeled after Arcturus, Lindsay’s book belongs ‘‘at the very 
center of modern fantasy.’’} 


[ intend to offer here only the opening move or swerve of what 
might become a theory of literary fantasy, or perhaps might 
join itself to some existent theories of that mode. As motto or 
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epigraph | take from my personal favorite among modern fan- 
tasies the plangent sentence spoken by Nightspore to Krag over 
the corpse of the Promethean quester, Maskull: “‘Why was all 
this necessary?’’, to which Krag replies with his customary 
angry abruptness: ““Ask Crystalman. His world 1s no joke.’’ 
‘‘ All this’’ is nothing less than the most Sublime and spiritually 
terrifying death-march in all of fantastic literature, in some 
respects even overgoing similar journeys from Dante on to 
Browning's Childe Roiand to the Dark Tower Came. David 
Lindsay's A Voyage to Arcturus .. . is a very unevenly written 
book, varying in tone from preternatural eloquence to quite 
tedious bathos. Yet I will assert for it a greatness that few 
contemporary critics might grant, and part of that greatness is 
the book’s near-perfection in a particular kind of romance in- 
vention, as once it would have been called, that kind we have - 
agreed to call fantasy. (p. 1) 


Fantasy is a literary sub-genre, by which I do not mean to 
deprecate it, but rather to state this formula: what is good in 
fantasy is romance, just as anything good in verse is poetry. 
Historically, the eighteenth century, and subsequently Roman- 
ticism, replaced the heroic genre by romance, even as the 
concept of the Sublime replaced theology. If Freud, as | now 
believe, extended and rationalized Romanticism rather than 
replaced it, we can aver that the literary element in dream, as 
expounded by Freud, is always romance. In the anxiety of 
belatedness that the eighteenth century waning of the Enlight- 
enment passed on to Romanticism (and to Freud), can be found 
the repressed source of modern literary fantasy, because fantasy 
beckons as a release to any sense of belatedness. (p. 2) 


I phrase [the Clina Men, or opening Lucretian swerve of a 
theory of fantasy] in this formula: fantasy, as a belated version 
of romance, promises an absolute freedom from belatedness, 
from the anxieties of literary influence and origination, yet this 
promise is shadowed always by a psychic over-determination 
in the form itself of fantasy, that puts the stance of freedom 
into severe question. What promises to be the least anxious of 
literary modes becomes much the most anxious, and this anx- 
lety specifically relates to anterior powers, that is, to what we 
might call the genealogy of the imagination. The cosmos of 
fantasy, of the pleasure/pain principle, is revealed in the shape 
of nightmare, and not of hallucinatory wish-fulfillment. 


My formulaic swerve, and immediate subsequent remarks may 
give the impression that I am deprecating literary fantasy or at 
least describing its apparent strength as its implicit weakness, 
but my intention is exactly the reverse; I speak descriptively, 
but indeed of fantasy’s true strength and of its use for the 
literary mind in our belated age. To illustrate my formula and 
the role of fantasy as a belated Sublime, I turn ... to David 
Lindsay's A Voyage to Arcturus, recalling as I turn that the 
Sublime originally meant a style of “‘loftiness,’’ of verbal 
power conceived agonistically, against all rivals. (p. 6) 


Criticism begins in the lived experience of a text, meaning 
both the fondness of reading, and the ambivalences that fond- 
ness Calls forth, including those ambivalences that play through 
relationships between texts in many of the ways they play 
through human relationships. In regard to Lindsay’s A Voyage 
to Arcturus, | have experienced a relationship marked by a wild 
fondness and an endless ambivalence, itself productive of my 
own first attempt at literary fantasy, published in 1979 as The 
Flight to Lucifer, a book very much in the Arcturan shadow. 
Shadow is the great closing trope of Lindsay’s book, as Nights- 
pore, the pneuma or spark of the dead Promethean, Maskull, 
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confronts the Demiurge Crystalman, from the standing-point 
of a tower beyond death: 


The shadow-form of Crystalman had drawn 
much closer to him, and filled the whole sky, 
but it was not a shadow of darkness, but a bright 
shadow. It had neither shape, nor colour, yet 
it in some way suggested the delicate tints of 
early morning. It was so nebulous that the sphere 
could be clearly distinguished through it; in 
extension, however, it was thick. The sweet 
smell emanating from it was strong, loathsome, 
and terrible... . 


This demiurgic shadow has a profound literary anteriority, and 
historically can be identified with the Aesthetic Movement in 
England (circa 1870-1900), which we associate with Swin- 
burne, Whistler, Beardsley, the young Yeats, but above all 
others, with Pater and Wilde. Crystalman’s bright shadow, 
with its delicate tints of early morning, has its clear source in 
the high purple of Pater’s vision of the Renaissance. (pp. 6-7) 


Lindsay, like Pound and Stevens, must have read Pater’s first 
essay Diaphaneite, where the artist is called a crystal man, 
transparent and Apollonian, more than human in his perfection. 
Against Crystalman as Paterian Demiurge Lindsay sets his most 
imaginative creation, the grotesque but stalwart god of re- 
demptive pain, strikingly named Krag in what I take to be a 
tribute to Carlyle’s isolated hill farm in Dumfriesshire, the 
rugged Craigenputtoch, where Sartor Resartus was written, it 
being the book from which the religious vision of A Voyage to 
Arcturus is quarried. In Sartor Resartus, the post-Calvinist 
Lindsay found most of the ingredients of his Gnostic myth, 
presented by Carlyle however with his characteristic German 
High Romantic irony and parodistic frenzy of despair. Carlyle’s 
outrageous ontological fable has the humor that Lindsay could 
not attain, yet it lacks the final frenzy of absolute literary 
fantasy, which past all opening swerves must stage its own 
death-march beyond the pleasure/pain principle. We can cite 
here Carlyle’s own Professor Teufelsdréckh’s quotation from 
Friedrich von Schlegel: ‘‘Fantasy is the organ of the Godlike,’’ 
and on that basis prepare to turn again to Lindsay’s quest for 
fantasy’s simultaneous stance of freedom and over-determi- 
nation. (pp. 7-8) 


[Readers,] friends and students, whom I have urged to read A 
Voyage to Arcturus, have tended to be severely divided in their 
reaction to the book, and to literary fantasy in general. When, 
in my disappointment, I have probed the negative reactions of 
readers I trust, I have found that they do center uncannily on 
what I take to be the true critical issue here: why do books 
promising aesthetic freedom (and I know no fantasy wilder 
than A Voyage to Arcturus) seem to labor under such apparent 
aesthetic bondage? Why might a sensitive reader come to be- 
lieve that Lindsay’s book is a vivid nightmare, at best, rather 
than the absolute vision that I keep discovering in it? 


A Voyage to Arcturus begins rather weakly, I wouid concede, 
as a kind of parody of science fiction, more or less in the mode 
of Jules Verne. Yet even in that hopeless first chapter, ‘“The 
Séance,’’ the Uncanny enters the book with the leaping advent 
of Krag. Still, it is not until Chapter VI, when Maskull wakes 
up on Tormance, that the Sublime proper begins, as in this 
book it must: by, through and in suffering. Shelley suggested, 
as Longinus had, that the Sublime existed in order to induce 
the reader to abandon easier pleasures for more difficult plea- 
sures. In Lindsay’s savage fantasy, the Sublime has passed 
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through Carlyle’s Everlasting No and Centre of Indifference, 
leapfrogged over his Everlasting Yea, and then culminated by 
turning his Natural Supernaturalism inside out, to produce a 
Supematural version of a Darwinian Naturalism. Lindsay seems 
to have invested himself in the most peculiar chapter of Sartor 
Resartus, *‘Symbols,’’ and to have taken literally Carlyle’s 
srand injunction there: 


A Hierarch, therefore, and Pontiff of the World 
will we call him, the Poet and inspired Maker; 
who Prometheus-like, can shape new Symbols, 
and bring new Fire from Heaven to fix it 
there. ... 


That Fire from Heaven Lindsay names Muspel-fire, taking the 
name ‘‘Muspel’’ I suspect from Sartor Resartus again, where 
Carlyle writes of “‘the Adam-Kadmon, or Primeval Element, 
here strangely brought into relation with the Nifl and Muspel 
(Darkness and Light) of the antique North.’’ Carlyle’s juxta- 
position is of the Kabbalistic Primal Man with the Niflheim or 
mist-home, the Northern night, and with Muspelheim or bright- 
home, the Southern realm of light. Lindsay reverses these 
mythological topoi, in one of his many instances of a kind of 
natural Gnosticism. It may be, though, that here Lindsay fol- 
lowed Novalis, who in Chapter 9, ‘‘Klingsohr’s Tale,’’ of 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen placed the realm of King Arcturus 
in a northern region of light. Maskull lands on Tormance in 
its south, and always goes due north, but dies just before the 
gateway of Muspel, which he then enters in his spiritual form 
as Nightspore. But that raises the issues both of quest and 
questers in this daemonic fantasy, and I need to remark on 
these issues before I can relate the narrative patterns of A 
Voyage to Arcturus to my incipient theory of literary fantasy. 


Novalis and Shelley are the two greatest masters of High Ro- 
mantic fantasy-quest, and Lindsay descended from both of 
them... . (pp. 8-9) 


Lindsay’s remorseless death-drive is so much darker than any- 
thing in Novalis, even than the Hymns to the Night. Shelley 
is the closer prototype for Maskull’s drive beyond the pleasure/ 
pain principle, a prototype that begins in Alastor, proceeds 
through Prometheus Unbound and Epipsychidion, and culmi- 
nates in Adonais and The Triumph of Life. The protagonists of 
Shelleyan quest are all antithetical beings, set against nature 
and every merely natural value or affection. I venture the sur- 
mise that Shelley’s verse-romances had much to do with es- 
tablishing the theoretical pattern for most of the prose-fantasies 
that move in the Promethean tradition from Mary Shelley's 
Frankenstein on to Lindsay’s Arcturus. I would call this pattern 
a Narcissistic one, in both the Ovidian and the Freudian sense, 
because the assimilation to one another of the unlikely duo of 
Narcissus and Prometheus is central to this internalized kind 
of fantastic quest-romance. Indeed, that curious assimilation, 
ensuing in a narcissistic Prometheus or Promethean narcist, is 
the direct cause of what I have been calling the clinamen or 
Opening swerve, or ironic reaction-formation, of a theory of 
literary fantasy. The aggressivity of Promethean quest, turned 
quite destructively inwards against the self, results from a nar- 
cissistic scar, a scar inflicted by nature upon the questing an- 
tithetical will. One consequence of this scar is the aesthetic 
bafflement of literary fantasy, its ironic or allegorical conflict 
between a stance of absolute freedom and a hovering fear of 
total psychic over-determination. Shelley’s Poet in Alastor, like 
his wife’s Victor Frankenstein, is haunted by his daimon or 
dark double, in Frankenstein’s case the creature he has made. 
The Shelleyan wandering Poet, and Frankenstein, and Lind- 
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say's Maskull are all unable to get beyond self-destruction 
because their profound Narcissism is indistinguishable from 
their Prometheanism. Like Ovid’s Narcissus, every protagonist 
of fantasy, even the greatest among them. say Don Quixote 
and Lewis Carroll's Alice, conclude by crying out: ‘‘my image 
no longer deceives me’’ and ‘‘I both kindle the flames and 
endure them.’’ To state this another way, the Shelleyan quester, 
the Don, Alice, Maskull, Frankenstein, any true hero or heroine 
of literary fantasy discovers at last that the only fire they can 
steal is already and originally their own fire. (p. 10) 


The compounding of Narcissism and Prometheanism produces 
the swerve that begins literary fantasy, a swerve that calls into 
question [Stanley] Cavell’s notion that a fictional tale is a 
history over which the teller has absolute authority. Neither 
narcist nor Promethean can transcend human limitations, and 
the story of Narcissus is as much the tragedy of human sexuality 
as Prometheus is of human aspiration. .. . [Again] I turn back 
to read A Voyage to Arcturus as a fantasy that triumphantly 
becomes a narcissistic yet Promethean tragedy. 


All through this discourse I keep verging upon an entrance into 
Lindsay’s Tormance, and find great difficulty in negotiating 
that threshold, so I will allow myself to become more personal 
even than usual, in order to account for my difficulties on a 
cognitive as well as an affective basis. Reading Lindsay’s book 
(and I have read it literally hundreds of times, indeed obses- 
sively I have read several copies of it to shreds) is for me at 
once an experience of great freedom and of tormented psychic 
over-determination or nightmare. I know of no book that has 
caused me such an anxiety of influence, an anxiety to be read 
everywhere in my fantasy imitating it, The Flight to Luci- 
fer... . Repeated readings have confirmed my initial sense that 
no other fictional work inflicts such spiritual violence upon its 
audience. E. H. Visiak ... accurately observed this strange 
tonality of A Voyage to Arcturus: 


This effect, whatever may be the cause of pe- 
culiar subconscious energy that was involved, 
is violently disturbing. The reader’s very in- 
tellect 1s assailed; his imagination is ap- 
palled.... 


I would to a step further than Visiak, and say that Lindsay’s 
violence directly assaults what Freud called the bodily ego. the 
selfs or personality’s investment of libido in its own ego, 
which perhaps by such investment creates the Narcissistic ego. 
Like Blake’s, Lindsay’s aim is precisely apocalyptic: our re- 
lation to the natural world and to ourselves as natural men and 
women is to be broken, once and for all. (pp. 11-12) 


The four central beings of Lindsay’s narrative are Krag, whose 
hidden name 1s Surtur; Crystalman, whose other name is Shap- 
ing; Maskull, the Promethean quester; and Nightspore, who so 
mysteriously is Maskull’s friend upon earth, but who on Torm- 
ance cannot come into existence until Maskull dies. As a four- 
fold, these have their rather precise equivalents in the my- 
thologies of Blake, Shelley, Yeats and Freud, and to list the 
equivalents is highly instructive. Krag is Blake’s Los, or what 
Yeats in A Vision calls Creative Mind, or Freud the achieved 
Ego, beyond the narcissistic investment, and so in touch with 
the Reality Principle, or what Shelley’s Prometheus will be- 
come only after he is unbound. Crystalman is Blake’s Satanic 
Urizen, or Yeats’s Will, the Freudian Superego or the Jupiter 
of Prometheus Unbound. Maskull is Blake’s Orc, and rather 
fascinatingly his name in Yeats’s Vision is also the Mask, at 
once the Freudian narcissistic libido and the Shelleyan Pro- 
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methean. Nightspore, perhaps Lindsay’s most surprising per- 
sonage, 1s akin to the driving instinctual force or urge that 
Biake calls Tharmas, Yeats the Body of Fate, Shelley De- 
mogorgon, and Freud the Id, agency of the Unconscious. But 
further allegorization of Lindsay’s narrative must wait until | 
have clarified its weird shape as narrative. (p. [3) 


After the rather unconvincing opening séance, the narrative is 
puzzlingly inconclusive until the moment that Maskull wakes 
up in the Arcturan night, to find his companions gone. He will 
never see Nightspore again, because Nightspore is his own 
spiritual form, who cannot function upon Tormance until his 
natural aspect, embodied in Maskull, has died. And there is 
not the slightest doubt but that Maskull is doom-eager. . . . He 
is also astonishingly violent, and awesomely capable of en- 
during the really unbearable climates, regions and beings of 
the accursed world of Tormance. The typical inhabitant of 
Tormance is summed up in the description of one particular 
ogre aS someone ‘“‘who passed his whole existence in tor- 
menting, murdering, and absorbing others, for the sake of his 
own delight.’’ Since Maskull is hardly interested in his own 
delight, but only in his own possible sublimity, a very curious 
narrative principle goes to work as soon as Maskull starts walk- 
ing due North upon Tormance. It is that singular kind of mght- 
mare some of us dream obsessively, in which you encounter 
a series of terrifying faces, and only gradually do you come 
to realize that these faces are terrified, and that you are the 
cause of the terror. Maskulf himself is at once the most re- 
markable and most frightening consciousness upon Tormance, 
and Maskull after all is technically a lost traveller, cut off in 
space and time. (pp. 13-14) 


Lindsay's narrative thus has the shape of a destructive fire 
seeking for a kindlier flame, but finding nothing because it 
burns up everything in its path. As we discover only in the 
book's last scene, after Maskull is dead, there is no Muspel 
or divine flame anyway, because Nightspore’s true encounter 
with the Sublime, beyond death, results in his beautiful real- 
ization “‘that Muspel consisted of himself and the stone tower 
on which he was sitting... .’’ By then, the exhausted reader 
has transferred his identification from Maskull to Nightspore, 
from Prometheus-Narcissus to what Blake called ‘‘the real Man 
the imagination.’’ It is the progressive exhaustion of the reader, 
through violence and through identification with Maskull, which 
is the true plot of Lindsay’s narrative, as I will demonstrate 
by breaking into the text at Chapter XIV, which is Maskull’s 
third morming on Tormance. 


By then, Maskull has had a career of endless catastrophe, 
having suffered four murderous enchantments the previous day, 
and having been instrumental in at least four murders. Once 
away from the beings completely entranced by Crystalman, 
the Pater- or Wilde-like aesthetes Panawe and Joiwind, Maskull 
plunges into the problematic world of Ifdawn, where he breaks 
the neck of the hideous Crimtyphon, fails to prevent the murder 
of Oceaxe by Tydomin, is saved by Krag from being sorbed 
by Tydomin, himself sorbs Digrung, and then needlessly ex- 
ecutes Tydomin and Spadevil. This sequence of disaster 1s 
followed by Maskull’s vision in the Wombflash Forest, where 
he sees himself murdered by Krag, and then is shocked un- 
conscious when he attempts to follow Nightspore. When the 
reader stands with Maskull in the subsequent idyll of the en- 
counter with the gentle fisherman Polecrab and his uncanny 
wife, Gleameil, then the reader, like Maskull, badly needs a 
rest. And, for a very few pages, we are rested, but only to be 
set up for an extraordinary violence, unlike any other narrative 
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effect I have known. With daemonic cunning, even a kind of 
narrative cruelty, Lindsay introduces children for the first and 
only time in his book, and they are presented as being the least 
narcissistic beings upon Tormance, in another reversal of earth- 
psychology. Each child’s ego seems wholly unparanoid, and 
in no way formed by the self’s narcissistic investment. Con- 
fronted by children who have never known a narcissistic scar, 
and whose reactions to their mother’s voluntary departure and 
almost certain death are so much more dignified than any earthly 
child could manifest, the reader is lulled into an ontological 
security, a delusive sense that the book’s worst violence is 
past. 


This sense is literally detonated upon Swaylone’s Island, where 
the Paterian dictum that all the arts aspire to the condition of 
music is answered by a vision of music as the most destructive 
of all the arts. After Earthrid’s music has murdered Gleameil, 
and failed to rid Tormance of Maskull, the quester from earth 
plays his own music upon the circular lake called [frontick. 
Maskull forces the Muspel-light to appear, but strains too hard 
to contract it into a solid form. His intention is to compel 
Surtur, the true or alien God who actually is Krag, to appear, 
but if he were successful, surely he would materialize Nights- 
pore, his own spark or pneuma, as the Gnostics would have 
said. Despite the dangerous power of his extraordinary will, 
Maskull’s success is limited. His music kills Earthrid, yet his 
fire destroys the lake, Earthrid’s instrument. When the Muspel- 
light vanishes, it is because the waters of the lake have fallen 
through, thus breaking the instrument, the waters in their de- 
scent having met Maskull’s fire. The category of the aesthetic 
and the reader’s response to the final pastoral element in the 
narrative have been broken together. Maskull, and the reader, 
are left exhausted, waiting for the fourth daybreak upon Torm- 
ance. 


That exhaustion, and the textual violence provoking it, are the 
uncanny or Sublime splendor of Lindsay’s book, and place the 
book, I would argue, at the very center of modern fantasy, in 
contrast to the works of the Neochristian Inklings which despite 
all their popularity are quite peripheral. Tolkien, Lewis and 
Williams actually flatter the reader’s Narcissism, while morally 
softening the reader’s Prometheanism. Lindsay strenuously as- 
saults the reader’s Narcissism, while both hardening the read- 
er’s Prometheanism and yet reminding the reader that Narcis- 
sism and Prometheanism verge upon an identity. Inkling fantasy 
is soft stuff, because it pretends that it benefits from a benign 
transmission both of romance tradition and of Christian doc- 
trine. Lindsay’s savage masterpiece compels the reader to ques- 
tion both the sources of fantasy, within the reader, and the 
benignity of the handing-on of tradition. Fantasy is shown by 
Lindsay to be a mode in which freedom is won, if at all, by 
a fearful agon with tradition, and at the price of the worst kind 
of psychic over-determination, which is the sado-masochistic 
turning of aggressivity against the self. 


Reluctantly, | forbear further commentary upon Maskull’s mis- 
adventures, and move on to the instructive moment of his death: 
instructive, particularly in regard to a theory of fantasy, but 
highly problematic as to its meaning in the book. The ultimate 
romance model is certainly the curious wasting-away into death 
of Shelley’s Poet in Alastor, yet that death seems a less equiv- 
ocal triumph than Maskull’s ebbing-away into sublimity. With 
Crystalman barely disguised as the Oscar Wildean Gangnet on 
one side of him, and the glowering Krag hammering away on 
the other, Maskull stands for the dignity of the Promethean 
human caught between contending divinities. But Lindsay ne- 
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gates the Promethean by an occult triumph, crucial for his 
dialectic: 


‘‘What is this Ocean called’?’’ asked Maskull, 
bringing out the words with difficulty. 


‘*Surtur’s Ocean.’’ 


Maskull nodded, and kept quiet for some time. 
He rested his face on hts arm. 


‘‘Where’s Nightspore?’’ he asked suddenly. 
Krag bent over him, with a grave expression. 
““You are Nightspore.’’ 


The dying man closed his eyes, and smiled. 
Opening them again, a few moments later, with 
an effort, he murmured, **Who are you?’ 


Krag maintained a gloomy silence. 


Shortly afterwards a frightful pang passed 
through Maskull’s heart, and he died imme- 
diately. 


Krag turned his head round. *"The night 1s really 
past at last, Nightspore. . . . The day 1s here.’ 
Nightspore gazed long and earnestly at Mas- 
kull’s body. 


‘“Why was all this necessary?’’ 


‘*Ask Crystalman,’’ replied Krag sternly. ‘‘His 
world is no joke. He has a strong clutch... 
but I have a stronger. .. . Maskuil was his, but 
Nightspore is mine.” 


I quoted the end of this great passage at the beginning of my 
discourse, and come full circle back to it now, but in I trust 
the finer tone of a clinamen, a swerve into the start of a theory 
of literary fantasy. What kills Maskull? In an earlier vision, 
he had seen Krag murdering him, whereas Krag, at the start 
of the final voyage, prophesies that Crystalman as Gangnet 
will be the cause of Maskull’s death. Lindsay equivocates, as 
he has to. Every other corpse in this book of endless corpses 
has the vulgar Crystalman grin upon it, even that of the beau- 
tiful High Romantic Sullenbode, who has died for love of 
Maskull. But Maskull’s corpse disappears, without our know- 
ing what final expression it carried. Krag speaks two utterly 
contradictory truths: to Maskull: “‘You are Nightspore,’’ and 
to Nightspore: “‘Maskull was his.’’ In death, Maskull becomes 
Nightspore; in life the Narcissus in him kept him Crystalman’s. 
The discursive contradiction is at the heart of the fantasy mode: 
Promethean freedom or striving for freedom implicates quester, 
writer, and reader more deeply in the bondage of Narcissus, 
and a form that promises under-determination takes on both 
the strength and the nightmare quality of over-determination. 


I cannot leave A Voyage to Arcturus ... without a few words 
of sheer praise for a book that has affected me personally with 
more intensity and obsessiveness than all the works of greater 
stature and resonance of our time. Nothing else in English 
since Blake and Sheliey, that I know of, has found its way 
back so surely to that early romance world where gods and 
men meet and struggle as equals or near-equals. (pp. 14-17) 


Harold Bloom, ‘‘‘Clinamen': Towards a Theory of 
Fantasy,’’ in Bridges to Fantasy, George E. Slusser, 
Eric S. Rabkin, Robert Scholes, eds., Southern H- 
linois University Press, 1982, pp. 1-20." 
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